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Kendal  1296. 


Stricklandgate  House, 

P.O.  Box  18, 

Kendal. 

To  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Councillors  of  the  Borough  of  Kendal. 


Sir,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

I have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  my  Annual  Report  upon  the 
health  of  the  Borough  during  the  year  1963. 

I draw  special  attention  again  this  year  to  the  Housing  section  of  this 
Report  because  Kendal  is  so  visibly  in  the  throes  of  the  greatest  re- 
development it  has  endured  since  medieval  times.  Only  wisdom  and 
energy  together  can  safeguard  its  future. 

I wish  to  acknowledge  the  help  and  ready  co-operation  of  my 
colleague  the  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  also  the  assistance 
afforded  to  me  by  the  local  general  medical  practitioners. 

I am  indebted  also  to  the  Chief  Public  Health  Inspector  and  his 
staff  for  the  spirit  of  teamwork  which  exists  in  my  department,  and 
for  the  fund  of  local  knowledge  which  they  have  laid  at  my  disposal. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

FRANK  T.  MADGE, 

Medical  Officer  of  Health. 


NATURAL  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 


Area  of  the  Borough  in  acres  ... 

Population  at  1961  Census 

Population  (Registrar-General's  mid  year  estimate) 

Rateable  Value 

Product  of  a Penny  Rate 

Rate  in  the  Pound  levied 


^668,721 


£ 2,800 
10 /od. 
6 / 8d . 


3.705 

18,599 

18,700 


of  which  the  County  Rate  was 


Kendal  is  picturesquely  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  River  Kent, 
the  greater  part  being  on  the  west  bank  built  on  ground  rising  steeply 
in  a series  of  terraced  streets  up  Kendal  Fell  to  about  500  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  buildings  on  the  east  bank  are  situated  on  undulating 
lowlands  rising  from  137  feet  to  200  feet  contour.  The  dale  of  Kendal 
runs  north  to  south  with  the  level  of  the  eastern  boundary  varying 
between  500  and  600  feet  and  the  western  boundary  between  300  and 
600  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  geology  of  the  Borough  is  sharply  divided  by  the  Fellside.  The 
steep  eminence  of  Kendal  Fell  on  the  west  is  composed  of  carboniferous 
limestone  which  represent  remains  of  the  dome  which  once  covered 
the  Lake  District,  and  the  sharp  division  is  caused  by  a fault  in  this 
system.  To  the  east  of  this  fault  denudation  has  taken  place  and  the 
out-cropping  rocks  are  Kirkby  Moor  Flags  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  Series 
of  the  Silurian  System.  Alluvial  deposits  and  some  Basement  Con- 
glomerates form  the  small  northern  area  of  the  Borough. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  invigorating,  the  town  is  sheltered  by  the 
Fell  from  the  prevailing  westerly  winds,  and  the  open  aspect  to  the 
south  provides  full  access  to  sunlight.  Temperature  gradient  inversions 
are  frequent  at  night  but  are  soon  dispelled  in  the  mornings.  The 
rainfall  normally  varies  between  50  and  55  inches  a year  and  light 
falls  of  snow  may  be  expected  for  one  or  two  weeks  in  the  late  winter. 
The  low-lying  land  in  the  north  of  the  Borough  is  liable  to  flooding 
when  the  River  Kent  is  in  spate. 

Economically  Kendal  serves  a treble  function.  Primarily  it  is  a market 
town,  being  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  southern  portion  of  Westmor- 
land and  the  centre  of  a large  agricultural  community  within  a radius 
of  some  eight  miles.  Secondly  it  is  an  important  stopping  place  on  the 
main  A. 6 road,  where  the  heavy  volume  of  motor  traffic  from  the 
South  divides  into  the  portion  destined  for  Scotland  over  Shap,  and 
the  portion  heading  for  the  Lake  District.  The  former  includes  a 
high  proportion  of  heavy  lorry  traffic  which  uses  Kendal  as  a regular 
overnight  staging  point,  and  the  latter  includes  a very  seasonal  peak- 
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load  of  tourist  traffic.  Thirdly  Kendal  has  become  an  important  centre 
for  light  industries  which  have  guaranteed  constant  employment  to 
the  inhabitants  and  brought  considerable  prosperity  to  the  town. 

The  local  industries  include  a wide  variety  of  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses. There  are  factories  for  boots  and  shoes,  hosiery  and  shirts, 
carpets,  tobacco  and  snuff,  woollen  mills,  breweries,  stone  and  lime 
works,  engineering  works,  and  processing  establishments  for  cream  and 
milk  products. 

In  addition  there  are  ample  opportunities  for  employment  in  the 
shops,  cafes,  hotels,  business  premises,  and  laundries.  At  Oxenholme 
the  inhabitants  are  mainly  interested  in  the  railway  employment.  The 
variety  of  these  opportunities  for  both  men  and  women  has  kept  Kendal 
happily  free  from  general  unemployment  and  provided  that  economic 
security  and  prosperity  which  is  a most  important  factor  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  health. 


COMMITTEES. 

The  Minister  of  Health  requires  me  to  include  a list  of  the  Council's 
committees  which  are  concerned  with  matters  of  public  health. 

The  Health  Committee  deal  with  the  principal  matters,  but  there 
are  other  aspects  of  public  health  importance  which  are  dealt  with 
by  the  Property,  Streets,  and  Tenancies  Committees. 

When  the  Lakes  and  Lune  Water  Board  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  public  water  supplies,  the  remaining  functions  of  the  Water 
Committee  were  transferred  to  the  Health  Committee,  and  possibly 
to  certain  other  Committees  as  appropriate. 
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STAFF 


Name. 

Qualifications. 

Office. 

Whole 
or  Part 
Time. 

Other 

Offices 

Madge,  F.  T. 

M.D.,  Ch.B., 
M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., 
D.P.H. 

Medical 

Officer 

of 

Health 

Part 

M.O.H. 
Combined 
County 
Districts  of 
Westmorland 

Rigg,  W.  B.  G.  . . 

F.R.S.H., 
M.A.P.H.I., 
Cert.  S.I.B. 

Chief  Public 
Health 
Inspector 

Whole 

— 

Major,  J.  H. 

M.A.P.H.I., 
Cert.  S.I.B. 

Additional 
Public  Health 
Inspector 

Whole 

— 

Davidson,  R.  C. 

A.R.S.H., 
M.A.P.H.I. 
Cert.  S.I.B. 

Additional 
Public  Health 
Inspector 

Whole 

Palmer,  F.  G. 

A.R.S.H., 
Cert.  S.I.B. 

Additional 
Public  Health 
Inspector 
from  5-8-62 

Whole 

Edleston,  R. 

A.R.S.H. 
M.A.P.H.I. 
Cert.  S.I.B. 

Additional 
Public  Health 
Inspector 
from  2-9-63 

Whole 

Askew,  J. 

— 

Clerk 

Whole 

— 

Machell,  B.  M.  . . 

Clerk  to 
Medical 
Officer 
of 

Health 

Part 

Clerk  to 
M.O.H. 
Combined 
County 
Districts  of 
Westmorland 

Staff  Changes. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Palmer,  Additional  Public  Health  Inspector,  resigned 
in  August  1963  to  take  up  an  appointment  elsewhere.  Certain  stall 
housing  difficulties  caused  him  to  stay  here  for  only  eleven  months. 

Mr.  R.  Edleston  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  the  stall 
housing  difficulties  were  satisfactorily  resolved. 
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VITAL  STATISTICS. 


The  following  extracts  are  made  from  information  supplied  by  the 
Registrar-General  with  figures  for  1962  for  comparison. 

Area  of  the  District  in  acres  ...  ...  ...  ...  3.705 


1962 

1963 

Estimated  civilian  population  (mid  year) 

• • 

18,630 

18,700 

Live  Births.  Legimate — males 

167 

158 

females  . . 

130 

133 

Illegitimate — males  . . 

10 

13 

females 

4 

8 

Total  . . 

3ii 

312 

Crude  Rate  per  1,000  population 
Corrected  Rate  per  1,000  popula- 

16.7 

16.7 

tion 

• . 

16.7 

00 

M 

Birth  Rate  for  England 

and 

Wales 

• • 

H 

00 

O 

IN 

00 

M 

Illegitimate  Birth  Rate 

per 

1,000  live  births. 

• • 

45-oi 

67-3 

Still  Births.  Legitimate — males  . . 

2 

3 

females 

• • 

2 

2 

Illegitimate — males  . . 

• • 

1 

— 

females 

• . 

— 

— 

Total  . . 

• . 

5 

5 

Total  (live  and  still)  births 

• • 

316 

317 

Rate  per  1,000  total  (live 

and 

still)  births 

• . 

15.8 

15.8 

Rate  for  England  and  Wales  . . 

18. 1 

*7-3 

Deaths,  males  . . 

135 

131 

females 

• • 

136 

173 

Total  . . 

. . 

271 

304 

Crude  Rate  per  1,000  population 

• • 

14-5 

16 . 2 

Corrected  Rate  per  1,000  population 

13-3 

14.9 

Rate  for  England  and  Wales 

• • 

11 .9 

12 . 2 
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1962 

1963 

Infantile  Deaths  (under  i year) 

Total  deaths  under  i year.  . 

6 

5 

Rate  per  1,000  live  births  . . 

19.3 

16 . 02 

Rate  for  England  and  Wales 

20.7 

20.9 

Legitimate  . . 

5 

4 

Rate  per  1,000  legitimate  live  births 

16 . 8 

13-4 

Illegitimate  . . 

1 

1 

Rate  per  1,000  illegitimate  live  births 

71.4 

47.6 

Neonatal  Deaths  (under  4 weeks) 

Total  neonatal  deaths 

5 

3 

Rate  per  1,000  live  births 

16. 1 

9.9 

Rate  for  England  and  Wales  . . 

15. 1 

14 . 2 

Early  Neonatal  Deaths  (under  1 week) : 

Total  early  neonatal  deaths 

4 

3 

Rate  per  1,000  live  births 

12.9 

9.9 

Perinatal  Mortality 

Stillbirths  and  deaths  under 

1 week.  . 

9 

8 

Rate  per  1,000  total  (live  and 

still)  births 

28.5 

25 . 5 

Rate  for  England  and  Wales 

31  • 1 

— 

Maternal  Mortality: 

Total  Deaths 

1 

— 

Rate  per  1,000  total  (live  and 

still)  births 

— 

— 

Rate  for  England  and  Wales  . . 

o-35 

0.28 

Deaths  from  certain  causes  : — 

1962. 

1963. 

Cancer 

40 

50 

Measles 

Nil 

Nil 

Whooping  Cough 

Nil 

Nil 

The  main  causes  of  death  were:  — 

Heart  Disease 

• • • • • 

88 

Vascular  lesions  of  nervous  system 

. . ... 

67 

Cancer 

. . ... 

50 
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COMMENTARY  ON  THE  VITAL  STATISTICS. 


The  population  at  the  1961  Census  numbered  18,599  persons, 
comprising  8,603  males  and  9,996  females,  a net  increase  of  only  58 
persons  during  the  ten  years  since  the  previous  Census. 

Kendal  has  now  dropped  to  being  the  second  largest  population 
among  the  county  districts  of  Westmorland.  Although  there  are  only 
250  people  less  than  in  the  surrounding  Rural  District  of  South 
Westmorland,  the  previous  rate  of  vigorous  growth  in  Kendal  Borough 
has  slowed  down  during  the  past  ten  years  to  a virtual  standstill. 

Yet  in  those  same  ten  years  between  1951  and  1961  there  were  201 
more  births  than  deaths  amongst  our  Kendal  residents.  So  it  means 
that  a net  total  of  143  people  emigrated  out  of  the  town  to  live 
elsewhere. 

Kendal  has  also  a higher  proportion  of  elderly  people  than  the 
national  average.  In  England  and  Wales  the  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion over  65  years  of  age  was  11.9%,  whereas  it  was  14.2%  in  Kendal. 

In  more  practical  terms,  out  of  our  population  of  18,599  we  had 
2,636  people  over  65  years  of  age.  1,711  of  them  were  women,  and 
only  925  were  men.  Most  of  them  were  widowed  or  single. 

But  in  these  days,  the  65th  birthday  is  becoming  a derisory  land- 
mark for  accepting  the  label  of  old  age.  Perhaps  75  might  be  more 
realistic  for  easing  up  on  the  rough  and  tumble  of  an  active  life.  We 
had  959  people  over  75  years  old  in  the  Borough  : most  of  them  still 
hale  and  hearty.  127  were  over  85  years  old,  and  27  were  over  90. 

These  figures  mean  that  the  younger  age  groups  will  have  to  keep 
awake  to  provide  the  community  support  which  elderly  people  need 
to  make  their  survival  achievements  worthwhile. 

In  spite  of  the  almost  unchanged  number  of  people  in  Kendal,  the 
1961  Census  revealed  a striking  contrast  about  their  living  conditions. 
They  are  now  much  better  than  they  were  in  1951.  Private  households 
increased  by  601  as  people  got  married  and  did  not  have  to  live  so 
long  with  their  in-laws : there  were  705  more  structurally  separate 
houses,  even  after  a lot  of  old  cottages  had  been  pulled  down,  and 
5,875  more  rooms  were  provided  altogether.  Those  figures  clearly 
show  how  the  nineteen-fifties  have  been  notable  for  the  way  in  which 
Kendal  people  have  spread  themselves  out  to  get  more  elbow-room 
after  the  cramped  conditions  of  the  post-war  period. 


Death  Rate. 

The  death  rate  was  above  the  average  for  the  rest  of  England  and 
Wales,  even  after  correction  for  the  effect  of  our  elderly  population. 
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The  general  downward  trend  in  the  death  rate  during  the  past  ioo 
years  arrested  after  the  1939-45  War,  and  has  tended  to  rise  slightly 
again  in  Kendal.  I do  not  know  why. 


Birth  Rate. 

The  birth  rate  was  still  below  the  national  level,  and  has  been  so 
for  several  years. 


Stillbirth  Rate. 

A continued  improvement  on  recent  trends.  It  has  to  be  viewed  in 
conjunction  with  the  neonatal  deaths,  and  we  are  now  about  the 
national  average.  The  figures  are  small  and  need  to  be  interpreted 
with  caution. 


Perinatal  Mortality 

There  is  often  not  much  difference  between  the  cause  of  a baby 
dying  in  the  first  week  of  its  life  and  the  cause  of  a stillbirth.  Some- 
times it  is  a matter  of  chance  whether  such  a baby  dies  before  delivery 
or  after.  So  we  now  add  the  number  of  stillbirths  to  the  number  of 
babies  dying  in  their  first  week,  and  we  call  it  the  perinatal  mortality : 
in  popular  language  the  deaths  which  happen  around  the  time  of 
birth. 

Anyway,  the  perinatal  mortality  statistics  include  most  of  the 
fatalities  which  are  caused  by  abnormalities  of  the  baby  as  it  develops 
in  the  womb.  Some  of  those  may  be  due  to  the  mother  catching  infec- 
tions during  a critical  phase  in  her  pregnancy : or  more  rarely  to 
drugs  : or  more  commonly  to  some  genetic  factor.  The  statistics  in- 
clude the  fatalities  which  are  caused  by  toxaemias  of  pregnancy  and 
accidents  within  the  womb.  The  mechanical  stresses  and  strains  of 
delivery,  the  attention  given  to  the  newborn  child,  the  blood 
peculiarities,  and  even  the  risks  of  accident  and  infection  in  the  first 
week  of  life,  are  all  included  factors.  So  the  perinatal  mortality  rate 
is  perhaps  better  regarded  as  a measure  of  obstetric  achievement. 
What  happens  to  a live  baby  in  its  first  four  weeks  depends  to  a great 
extent  on  what  has  happened  to  it  before  delivery. 
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There  are  some  signs  of  hope  that  science  may  be  able  to  prevent 
certain  types  of  developmental  abnormalities,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
increased  availability  of  obstetrical  specialists  will  help  to  reduce  the 
number  of  neonatal  deaths.  An  advisory  obstetric  committee  has 
been  set  up  in  Westmorland  to  co-ordinate  the  functions  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  health  service  involved  in  midwifery,  and  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  stillbirths  and  infant  deaths.  Its  second  Triennial 
Report  was  published  during  1962. 

Maternal  Mortality. 

Happily  no  mother  lost  her  life  in  child-birth  during  the  year. 


PREVALENCE  AND  CONTROL  OF  INFECTIOUS  AND 

OUTER  DISEASES. 

Public  Health  Act , 1936.  Sections  143-170. 

National  Health  Service  Act , 1946.  Part  III. 

The  general  incidence  of  illness  can  be  assessed  by  the  weekly 
number  of  new  claims  for  sickness  benefit  at  our  local  National  Insur- 
ance offices.  A logarithmic  graph  of  those  figures  shows  a regular 
seasonal  pattern  over  the  years,  and  any  variations  are  usually  worth 
investigating.  The  general  level  is  some  measure  of  the  local  community 
health. 

Numerically,  measles  was  the  main  feature  of  1963.  The  year  opened 
quietly,  and  the  spring  showed  only  a handful  of  cases.  But  mean- 
while waves  of  measles  were  sweeping  in  towards  Kendal  from  the 
surrounding  Rural  District.  Their  impact  was  felt  in  early  July,  and 
a sharp  epidemic  lasted  until  the  end  of  August.  There  was  a lull 
in  September,  and  then  surges  of  measles  went  on  every  fortnight 
until  the  end  of  the  year  and  well  out  into  1964.  Luckily  measles  is 
not  very  serious  these  days,  and  complications  are  rare. 

Much  more  important  was  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  Kendal. 
A middle-aged  woman  with  a family  of  children,  and  who  kept  a bed- 
and-breakfast  guest-house,  was  taken  ill  in  August  and  found  to  have 
typhoid  fever.  Her  eight-year-old  daughter  followed  about  a fortnight 
later  with  a similar  illness.  Both  patients  were  admitted  to  Beaumont 
Isolation  Hospital  at  Lancaster.  An  elder  teenage  daughter  and  a 
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son  remained  at  home  under  our  medical  surveillance,  and  fortun- 
ately were  not  infected. 

Both  patients  made  a satisfactory  recovery,  and  were  free  from 
infection  when  discharged  from  the  isolation  hospital.  They  cleared 
up  quickly  with  the  broad  spectrum  antibiotic  ampicillin  Penbritin, 
which  also  cured  our  Whinfell  cases  in  1962. 

I was  most  grateful  to  certain  relatives  of  the  family,  and  to  the 
Nurses  of  the  County  Council,  other  helpers,  and  our  own  staff,  who 
all  rallied  round  with  assistance  in  keeping  the  little  home  running, 
and  boosting  the  morale  of  the  two  children  who  had  to  stick  out  their 
quarantine  alone  in  the  house  while  their  mother  was  isolated  in 
hospital.  Not  least  do  I pay  tribute  to  the  16-years-old  daughter. 

The  surprising  fact  about  this  outbreak  was  that  the  typhoid  organ- 
ism was  found  to  be  identical  with  those  which  caused  the  1962  typhoid 
outbreak  in  Whinfell  Parish,  some  five  miles  north  of  Kendal.  Although 
a tenuous  personal  link  was  established  between  these  two  areas, 
there  was  no  confirmation  of  the  actual  source  of  infection.  Our  staff 
did  a long  series  of  investigations,  including  months  of  swabbing 
sewers  and  watercourses,  but  we  were  never  able  to  recover  typhoid 
organisms  there.  We  got  all  sorts  of  other  salmonella  organisms, 
including  plenty  of  paratyphoid  B which  we  were  not  particularly 
anxious  to  find,  but  the  genuine  type  of  typhoid  germ  proved  too 
elusive. 

Nevertheless  I am  sure  that  one  or  more  typhoid  carriers  are  lurk- 
ing around  Kendal  or  the  surrounding  Rural  District.  We  shall  keep 
on  testing  as  often  as  time  and  other  duties  permit,  in  the  hope  of 
catching  the  carrier.  All  I hope  is  that  he  or  she  does  not  cause  another 
typhoid  fever  outbreak  first. 

Our  morbid  interest  with  typhoid  was  not  confined  to  our  own 
domestic  problems  in  1963.  Early  in  the  year  we  had  the  task  of 
chasing  after  various  local  people  who  were  contacts  of  the  Zermatt 
outbreak  on  their  ski-ing  holidays.  Luckily  they  all  escaped  infection. 

Then,  right  in  the  middle  of  our  summer  typhoid  outbreak,  we  had 
a small  dramatic  food  poisoning  incident  with  some  hikers.  This  was 
complicated  by  further  exotic  features,  but  we  sorted  them  all  out 
and  sped  them  on  the  way.  With  one  or  two  other  scares  and  false 
alarms  there  was  never  a dull  moment  all  summer. 

It  is  pleasing  to  record  that  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases 
has  been  much  improved  in  recent  years,  and  I am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleagues  in  general  practice  for  their  prompt  help  in  this  respect. 
I look  upon  the  control  of  notifiable  diseases  as  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  our  department. 
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TUBERCULOSIS. 

Tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  most  important  communicable  diseases 
of  our  time.  Its  prevention  is  primarily  dependent  upon  social  and 
economic  factors  in  the  general  community,  and  secondarily  upon 
the  management  of  the  established  case.  Your  Council’s  functions 
are  three-fold;  to  investigate  the  source  of  infection,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  infection,  and  to  remove  conditions  favourable  to  infection. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  finding  the  sources  of  infection 
is  mass  radiography.  The  mobile  units  of  the  Manchester  Regional 
Hospital  Board  visit  our  area  periodically  and  I should  like  to  see 
many  more  of  our  local  population  take  advantage  of  this  valuable 
service.  It  not  only  detects  pulmonary  tuberculosis  at  the  most  favour- 
able time  for  a cure,  but  it  also  provides  an  early  warning  against  many 
other  chest  conditions,  lung  cancer,  and  certain  heart  diseases. 

Preventing  the  spread  of  infection  is  helped  by  prompt  treatment 
and  supervision.  Waiting  time  is  nowadays  very  short  for  admission 
to  hospital,  and  modern  drugs  achieve  most  promising  results  for 
returning  the  patient  to  a useful  working  life. 

It  is  equally  important  to  discover  the  non-active  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis, so  that  we  can  do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  them  breaking 
down  into  an  infectious  state.  So  too  with  cancer  of  the  lung,  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  chance  of  operative  treatment. 

During  June  1963  we  had  another  of  the  periodical  visits  of  the 
Mass  Radiography  Unit  to  Kendal.  Only  those  over  15  years  of  age 
were  accepted  for  x-ray  examination,  and  3,568  persons  volunteered. 
It  was  a most  rewarding  service  because  three  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  needing  close  medical  supervision  were  discovered,  and 
three  others  who  needed  occasional  supervision.  Four  cases  of  cancer 
of  the  lung  were  detected,  as  well  as  17  cases  of  heart  abnormalities. 

The  x-ray  results  are  communicated  to  the  patients’  family  doctor 
if  there  are  any  abnormalities,  and  so  the  findings  can  best  be  ex- 
plained to  the  individual  if  any  treatment  seems  needed. 

Such  discoveries  more  than  justify  the  visits  of  the  Mass  Radiography 
Units  to  our  area  at  regular  intervals.  I think  that  we  should  do  all 
we  can  to  make  really  excellent  arrangements  for  their  reception  in 
our  townships  and  villages,  and  encourage  our  local  people  to  turn 
up  in  full  force  for  their  chest  x-rays. 
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TUBERCULOSIS  TABLE. 
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One  case  was  a transfer  from  another  area. 

The  number  of  tuberculosis  patients  on  the  register  at  the  year  end 
were : — 


Respiratory 

Non-Respiratory 


1962.  1963. 

95  93 

7 7 


102  100 
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The  Future  Plan  for  Mass  Radiography. 

The  Manchester  Regional  Hospital  Board  now  aim  to  send  a Mass 
Radiography  Unit  for  a short  visit  every  year  to  each  of  the  main 
centres  of  population  in  their  area.  I am  particularly  happy  that 
Kendal  has  been  selected  as  one  of  the  places  for  an  annual  visit. 
It  will  serve  both  the  Borough  and  much  of  the  surrounding  country- 
side, which  otherwise  would  have  to  wait  for  the  Unit’s  more  extended 
tour  around  the  villages  every  three  or  four  years. 

The  plan  for  the  Unit’s  annual  visit  to  Kendal  is  quite  flexible.  It 
aims  to  offer  a special  programme  for  each  of  the  town’s  main 
industries  every  three  years.  Consequently  each  annual  visit  will  make 
special  cover  of  one- third  of  the  industries,  as  well  as  being  available 
for  some  general  public  sessions,  and  some  special  consultant  sessions. 

Thus  for  each  of  two  years  there  will  be  concentration  upon  the 
main  industrial  workers,  and  only  a short  time  for  public  sessions. 
In  the  third  year  of  the  programme  there  will  be  completion  of  the 
smaller  industries,  and  much  more  time  devoted  to  the  general  public. 
It  is  really  a matter  of  deploying  time  and  staff  and  money  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Nevertheless,  anyone  who  wishes  to  have  an  annual  chest  x-ray 
can  turn  up  at  one  of  the  well  advertised  public  sessions,  and  they 
can  come  into  Kendal  for  it  from  wherever  they  live  outside.  Expect- 
ant mothers  and  children  under  15  years  of  age  are  normally  excluded 
unless  on  the  advice  of  their  family  doctors  they  especially  need  to 
be  done. 

All  smokers,  and  particularly  those  who  smoke  cigarettes,  would 
be  very  wise  to  see  that  they  get  a chest  x-ray  every  year  when 
the  Mass  Radiography1  Unit  is  here.  Rather  a disturbing  number  of 
cases  of  lung  cancer  are  being  discovered  in  Kendal,  and  the  only 
hope  of  life-saving  is  to  catch  them  early.  Even  if  people  do  not 
want  to  believe  the  facts  about  smoking  and  lung  cancer,  there  is  no 
harm  in  backing  their  hunch  both  ways  by  getting  a free  chest  x-ray 
each  year. 

There  is  a danger  to  be  combated.  The  publicity  impact  of  the 
Unit’s  visit  may  become  dulled  by  appearing  every  year.  When  we 
were  forced  to  wait  three  or  four  years,  its  arrival  was  trumpeted  like 
the  Circus  comes  to  Town.  The  panoply  of  civic  welcomes  and  the 
novelty  made  it  eye-catching  news  value.  Once  it  becomes  a regular 
routine,  people  will  have  to  be  re-educated  to  look  on  their  chest 
x-ray  as  more  of  their  own  responsibility : more  like  arranging  the 
sensible  precaution  of  routine  check-ups  at  their  dentists,  or  having 
their  motor-cars  serviced.  Until  people  have  caught  on  with  the  habit 
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of  chest  x-rays  we  shall  have  to  polish  up  the  trumpets  once  a year 
and  continue  to  yell  roll  up. 

The  Hospital  Services. 

National  Health  Service  Act,  1946.  Part  II. 

The  Borough  lies  in  the  area  of  the  Manchester  Regional  Hospital 
Board,  and  most  of  the  general  needs  of  our  local  people  have 
historically  been  met  by  the  Westmorland  County  Hospital  at  Kendal. 
Some  of  the  more  specialised  services  have  always  had  to  be  referred 
to  distant  centres.  That  has  always  been  understood  and  accepted  by 
our  local  community. 

But  in  recent  years  there  have  been  signs  that  our  local  folk  may 
be  forced  to  rely  more  and  more  on  Lancaster,  and  less  on  Kendal. 
Some  people  think  that  Westmorland  risks  being  left  rather  ill  served 
if  the  hospital  services  concentrate  themselves  on  distant  Lancaster 
and  Carlisle.  There  is  a lot  of  territory  in  between,  and  public  transport 
communications  are  not  at  all  easy  for  out-patients  and  visiting 
relatives  to  get  to  those  hospitals  and  home  again  the  same  day. 

With  the  publication  of  the  Government’s  Hospital  Plan  and  the 
consequent  press  comment  and  political  pressures,  the  Regional 
Hospital  Boards  became  noticeably  much  more  sensitive  to  public 
opinion.  There  are  a lot  of  local  questions  to  be  settled:  some  have 
been  answered  for  the  time  being : some  are  being  argued  out  now : 
some  will  have  to  be  soon. 

For  example,  in  1961  we  obtained  the  assurance  from  the  Manchester 
Regional  Hospital  Board  that  Helme  Chase  should  continue  as  a 
general  practitioner  maternity  home,  and  that  some  obstetric  con- 
sultant services  should  continue  to  be  available  in  Westmorland.  Public 
sentiment  seemed  to  be  particularly  strong  about  preserving  some 
maternity  beds  in  a place  where  the  local  women  wanted  them. 

Under  very  critical  review  at  the  present  time  is  the  Manchester 
Regional  Hospital  Board’s  policy  for  providing  geriatric  and  chronic 
sick  beds  in  the  Kendal  neighbourhood.  There  are  three  main  points 
at  issue  : the  state  of  the  present  hospital  buildings  at  Kendal  Green, 
the  total  number  of  geriatric  beds  locally,  and  the  long-term  future 
provision  of  chronic  sick  and  geriatric  beds  within  the  Borough  of 
Kendal  or  its  very  close  vicinity. 

These  hospital  problems  are  just  as  much  a matter  of  environmental 
public  health  for  our  own  Local  Authorities  as  they  are  administrative 
exercises  for  the  Regional  Hospital  Boards.  I believe  that  it  does 
matter  very  deeply  where  our  old  folks  are  looked  after  when  they 
fall  ill : somewhere  where  they  will  go  cheerfully,  keep  in  touch  with 
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home:  not  just  swept  away  out  of  sight.  I believe  that  relatives  and 
friends  should  easily  be  able  to  visit  the  hospital : to  leave  their  homes 
running  for  the  short  time  while  they  are  out : not  to  spend  hours 
and  hours  travelling  on  the  scanty  rural  bus  services  and  curtailed 
railways,  coping  with  darkness  and  winter  weather,  weariness  and 
worry. 

So  too,  it  behoves  us  to  keep  a watchful  eye  upon  the  future  exist- 
ence and  functions  of  the  Westmorland  County  Hospital,  and  the 
services  which  we  can  obtain  there;  and  upon  Meathop  Hospital  and 
the  Ethel  Hedley  Hospital.  We  cannot  afford  to  sleep  in  at  a time 
when  radical  changes  are  being  discussed  out  of  earshot  across  our 
borders.  I believe  that  Westmorland  deserves  a lot  of  extra  thought 
and  care  in  planning  the  hospital  services  : and  it  seems  worthwhile 
going  on  saying  so. 

Hospital  and  Ambulance  Arrangements  for  Infectious  Diseases. 

National  Health  Service  Act,  1946.  Parts  II  and  III. 

Hospital  accommodation  for  infectious  diseases  is  provided  by  the 
Manchester  Regional  Hospital  Board  at  Beaumont  Hospital,  Lancas- 
ter, a modern  and  well-equipped  building  within  easy  reach  of  the  area 
under  modern  transport  conditions. 

Smallpox  cases  will  be  admitted  to  the  Ainsworth  Smallpox  Hospital, 
near  Bury. 

Ambulance  transport  for  cases  of  infectious  disease  is  provided  by 
the  Westmorland  County  Council  and  is  based  in  Kendal. 

Disinfection  Arrangements. 

Disinfection  in  connection  with  infectious  diseases  or  for  other  public 
health  reasons  was  carried  out  in  12  houses  during  the  year.  There  is 
a steam  disinfector  at  Parkside  Road  which  is  available  to  other  local 
authorities  and  private  bodies. 


HOUSING. 

Under  the  Housing  Acts  your  Council  has  a duty  to  consider  the 
general  housing  conditions  in  your  district,  to  ascertain  whether  any 
are  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  to  assess  the  need  for  further 
houses.  You  have  powers  to  deal  with  unfit  houses,  powers  to  provide 
new  houses  for  all  classes,  and  various  powers  and  duties  in  the 
management  of  your  Council’s  housing  estates.  Good  housing  condi- 
tions are  an  integral  part  of  public  health. 
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The  Pattern  of  Living. 

At  the  time  of  the  1961  Census  there  were  18,541  people  living  in 
Kendal.  17,923  of  them  were  organised  into  a settled  pattern  of  6,252 
private  households,  and  the  other  618  individuals  were  more  fancy 
free. 

Those  6,252  private  households  were  living  in  6,146  structurally 
separate  dwellings,  which  means  that  106  households  were  sharing 
accommodation  with  others.  It  also  means  that  on  the  average  there 
were  three  people  in  each  house  throughout  Kendal.  I reckon  that 
there  is  not  much  overcrowding  nowadays  within  the  Borough. 

A lot  of  houses  in  Kendal  are  occupied  by  only  one  or  two  persons. 
The  1961  Census  revealed  that  901  houses  contained  only  one  occupier, 
and  that  another  1,957  houses  had  only  two  people  living  in  them. 
Thus  over  one-third  of  the  houses  in  the  town  would  seem  to  be  under- 
occupied for  their  size. 

The  Pattern  of  Housing. 

I reckon  that  about  a quarter  of  Kendal’s  houses  are  under  20 
years  old,  having  been  built  since  the  1939-45  war,  and  therefore  well 
equipped  with  modern  amenities.  966  of  them  were  built  by  Kendal 
Corporation,  mainly  on  the  Hallgarth  and  Sandy  lands  estates,  and 
about  another  600  were  provided  by  private  enterprise  on  various 
sites  scattered  throughout  the  town  and  its  fringes. 

The  second  quarter  of  Kendal's  houses  were  built  between  the  two 
world  wars,  so  they  are  between  24  and  45  years  old.  They  include 
the  Kendal  Corporation  Estates  at  Castle  Grove,  Rinkfield,  and  Kirk- 
barrow,  and  sundry  smaller  sites,  as  well  as  quite  a lot  of  houses  put 
up  by  private  enterprise.  The  older  components  of  this  group  lack 
modern  amenities  to  varying  minor  extent,  due  to  the  lower  standards 
of  those  times  and  the  price  limitations.  Most  of  this  group  seem  well 
worth  improving.  The  more  recent  pre-war  houses  were  built  to  better 
standards  and  do  not  yet  present  much  problem. 

The  third  quarter  of  Kendal’s  houses  were  built  before  the  first 
World  War  and  away  back  through  the  Edwardian  and  late  Victorian 
eras  to  a hundred  years  ago.  Many  of  these  lack  the  full  range  of 
modern  amenities,  are  awkward  in  design,  and  are  showing  increasing 
signs  of  perishing  fabric.  Some  of  them  in  the  80  to  100  years  old 
bracket  are  getting  to  the  stage  when  they  will  not  be  worth  saving. 
They  will  constitute  the  clearance  problems  of  the  next  twenty-five 
years  ahead  from  now. 

The  last  quarter  of  Kendal’s  houses  were  built  more  than  100  years 
ago.  Th'Sy  are  mostly  in  very  poor  structural  condition,  badly  arranged 
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in  yards  and  jumbled  corners,  lacking  in  modern  amenities,  and  many 
of  them  already  condemned.  Some  may  be  preserved  for  architectural 
or  historic  interest,  some  may  be  saved  by  opening  up  the  surround- 
ing area,  many  are  being  converted  to  non-habitation  uses,  many 
are  awaiting  demolition.  Picturesque  though  they  may  look,  there 
is  not  much  hope  for  century-old  substandard  hovels  of  a bygone 
way  of  life.  Certainly  not  to  expect  people  to  go  on  living  in  them. 

This  age-group  division  of  houses  into  quarters  is  only  a rough 
guide  to  the  pattern  of  housing  in  Kendal.  Every  year  sees  a change 
as  new  houses  spring  up,  and  the  old  ones  decay : and  as  our  slum 
clearance  schemes  sweep  away  the  ruins.  On  the  other  hand  it  pro- 
vides a base  for  some  sort  of  a long-term  view  from  the  present  day 
to  the  end  of  this  20th  century:  not  so  far  ahead. 

But  the  pattern  of  Kendal's  housing  can  no  longer  be  looked  for 
only  within  the  Borough  boundary.  That  would  be  an  unrealistic, 
short-sighted  view,  quite  out  of  touch  with  the  facts  of  modern  life. 
The  internal  combustion-engine  changed  all  that  a generation  ago. 
The  neighbouring  areas  of  South  Westmorland  and  Windermere  are 
considerably  used  as  dormitories  for  Kendal : we  know  the  figures  for 
commuters.  This  overspill  must  be  taken  into  account  for  the  proper 
understanding  of  Kendal’s  place  in  the  economy  of  the  southern  half 
of  the  County  of  Westmorland.  You  cannot  afford  to  forget  it. 

These  questions  about  overspill  and  the  need  for  building  more 
houses  within  the  Borough  will  be  examined  more  critically  in  later 
sections  of  this  report,  because  they  form  part  of  the  pattern  of 
housing  for  the  future,  and  the  plans  are  still  capable  of  being  moulded 
into  shape.  We  must  return  for  a while  to  the  down-to-earth  battles 
with  slum  clearance,  wipe  the  demolition  dust  out  of  our  eyes,  and 
see  where  we  have  got  to  on  this  road  of  no  return. 


The  General  Picture  of  Slum  Clearance. 

Westmorland  as  a whole  has  made  very  encouraging  progress  in 
post-war  slum  clearance  despite  all  the  difficulties  of  the  times.  Since 
the  campaign  was  resumed  in  1948  well  over  1,000  houses  in  the 
County  have  been  dealt  with  by  formal  action  under  the  Housing 
Acts.  Most  of  these  will  eventually  be  demolished  or  converted  to 
trade  use,  but  some  of  them  have  been  reprieved  by  their  owners 
undertaking  to  spend  considerable  money  for  comprehensive  recondi- 
tioning up  to  modern  standards. 

In  addition  to  those  formal  actions  there  have  been  a very  creditable 
number  of  informal  schemes  either  with  the  aid  of  improvement  grants 
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or  entirely  by  private  enterprise.  The  aim  is  to  save  a house  wherever 
possible,  but  if  it  cannot  be  brought  up  to  an  acceptable  standard  of 
safety,  decency  and  amenity,  the  sooner  it  is  swept  away  the  better. 


Change  and  Decay. 

During  the  nineteen-fifties,  decay  proceeded  very  rapidly  in  the 
central  areas  of  Kendal.  The  stage  had  been  reached  when  most  of 
the  poorer  18th-century  buildings,  and  many  of  the  early  19th,  were 
in  jeopardy.  Their  mortar  had  perished,  the  soft  stones  were  crumbling, 
and  the  woodwork  had  rotted.  The  end  of  the  natural  life  of  the 
building  materials  had  been  accelerated  by  years  of  neglect  in  mainten- 
ance during  the  war  and  the  following  decade. 

On  various  occasions  I raised  the  question  whether  some  of  Kendal’s 
traditional  yards  should  be  preserved  for  architectural  or  historical 
interest,  but  no-one  was  prepared  to  spend  money  on  restoration.  The 
property  owners  threw  in  their  hands,  and  so  your  Council  decided 
in  1955  to  make  a clean  sweep  of  all  the  old  slum  houses  and  derelict 
buildings  that  lay  hidden  away  behind  the  main  streets  of  the  town. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  for  a small  town  the  size  of  Kendal  to  declare 
boldly  that  it  intended  to  condemn  550  houses,  and  get  them  all 
vacated  within  20  years  after  the  end  of  the  war.  It  meant  more  than 
losing  about  9%  of  the  houses  in  the  Borough  at  that  time  : in  practical 
terms,  it  meant  gutting  out  the  whole  centre  of  the  town.  Historical 
reasons  had  caused  nearly  all  the  ancient  unfit  cottages  to  be  con- 
centrated in  the  congested  yards  behind  the  main  streets.  But  your 
Council  of  1955  had  the  courage  and  the  forethought  to  embark  on  a 
radical  clearance  programme  from  which  there  can  be  no  turning 
back.  It  was  the  start  of  a surgical  operation  in  Kendal. 


How  the  Slum  Clearance  Task  was  divided  into  Statutory 
Programmes. 

Kendal  made  its  real  start  with  slum  clearance  in  the  nineteen- 
thirties,  with  some  very  successful  results.  The  outbreak  of  war  in 
1939  caused  a temporary  hold-up,  and  we  came  out  of  the  end  of  it 
with  a backlog  of  71  condemned  houses  still  occupied  or  undemolished 
from  the  pre-war  programmes. 

Abbot  Hall  Square  constituted  a special  case,  because  it  had  been 
acquired  during  the  war  for  the  eventual  demolition  of  the  12  houses 
which  had  become  almost  derelict.  Everyone  was  glad  to  see  them  go. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  war  in  1945  Kendal 
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Council  resumed  the  slum  clearance  programme  with  great  vigour. 
Although  many  other  parts  of  the  country  were  standing  still,  we 
took  condemnation  action  against  a further  117  slum  houses  in  the 
ten  years  between  1945  and  1955. 

So  by  the  time  the  rest  of  the  country  was  ready  to  go  ahead  with 
submitting  formal  statutory  slum  clearance  programmes,  we  were 
already  deeply  involved  in  coping  with  our  200  actions  in  progress. 
We  therefore  had  a fine  flying  start. 

The  Government  required  your  Council,  under  Section  1 of  the 
Housing  Repairs  and  Rents  Act,  1954,  to  submit  formal  proposals  for 
dealing  with  the  estimated  whole  outstanding  task  of  unfit  houses  in 
the  Borough.  Consequently  your  Council  obtained  the  Minister’s 
approval  to  complete  the  200  actions  in  progress,  plus  a further  300 
unfit  houses:  the  whole  500  to  be  included  in  a Ten- Year  Programme 
for  completion  by  31st  December,  1965. 

In  actual  fact  we  anticipated  the  Minister’s  approval,  because  we 
were  already  too  deeply  committed  to  stop  our  slum  clearance 
machinery,  and  so  we  took  full  advantage  of  an  extra  flying-start 
by  commencing  legal  actions  against  the  worst  of  the  300  additional 
unfit  houses  on  1st  January,  1955,  one  year  ahead  of  the  scheduled 
date.  It  gave  us  the  chance  of  eleven  years  to  carry  out  your  Ten- Year 
Programme. 

But  by  i960  the  Government  recognised  the  inevitability  of  still 
more  houses  deteriorating  into  unfitness  during  the  ten  years  while 
the  Programme  was  running.  The  Minister  called  in  Circular  2/60 
for  amended  proposals  to  take  these  extra  unfit  houses  into  account, 
and  he  approved  the  50  additional  ones  which  your  Council  proposed 
to  be  completed  by  31st  December,  1965.  All  these  details  of  the  Ten- 
Year  Programme  are  now  by  law  on  deposit  for  public  inspection,  and 
in  fact  not  one  formal  objection  was  received  to  your  proposals. 

Although  for  the  purposes  of  making  periodical  returns  to  the 
Ministry,  we  have  to  classify  all  these  slum  clearance  actions  into  the 
various  statutory  programme  periods  ...  it  is  easier  to  think  of  the 
overall  post-war  slum  clearance  task  in  Kendal  Borough  as  being  550 
unfit  houses  to  be  dealt  with  during  the  twenty  years  between  1945 
and  1965. 

Consequently  an  improvised  balance  sheet  has  been  drawn  up  to 
refresh  the  memories  of  how  Kendal’s  twenty  years’  post-war  slum 
clearance  programme  was  calculated,  and  to  show  how  far  we  have 
got  by  the  end  of  the  current  year  in  dealing  with  the  550  unfit  houses. 
It  is  printed  on  an  adjacent  page. 
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KENDAL  BOROUGH. 
Position  at  31st  December,  1963. 
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Progress  with  Representations. 

I am  up  to  schedule  with  my  part  of  the  job.  By  the  end  of  1963 
I had  made  Official  Representations  against  509  out  of  the  550  unfit 
houses,  and  had  given  notice  that  the  same  initiating  action  will  soon 
be  taken  against  the  remaining  41  on  the  list.  A few  strokes  of  a pen 
could  do  it. 

The  next  batches  are  likely  to  include  clearance  areas  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoods of  Allhallows  Lane,  Bankfold,  Collin  Croft,  and  Fellside. 
Others  are  expected  to  be  found  in  the  pruning  out  of  individual  unfit 
houses  scattered  around  the  town. 

I should  probably  have  finished  all  the  Official  Representations  by 
now  if  your  Council,  in  December  1961,  had  not  requested  a “Go  Slow” 
policy  for  the  remainder  of  the  Programme.  While  sympathising  with 
your  difficulties,  I hold  that  it  is  better  to  think  of  the  analogy  of 
keeping  these  slum  clearance  actions  moving  steadily  along  the  pipe- 
line of  statutory  procedure. 


Cost  of  “Go  Slow”  Policy. 

In  December  1961  the  Council  of  that  time  took  two  decisions 
which  have  had  a serious  delaying  effect  on  your  slum  clearance 
programme,  by  disrupting  the  smooth  flow  of  formal  actions  estab- 
lished during  the  progressive  previous  fifteen  years,  and  by  placing 
the  occupiers  of  condemned  houses  in  a position  of  disadvantage  for 
rehousing,  as  compared  with  the  other  people  on  the  waiting  list. 

The  first  decision  arose  out  of  my  Official  Representation  against 
a block  of  eleven  unfit  cottages  in  Appleby  Road,  next  to  the  “Duke 
of  Cumberland’'  public-house,  and  which  had  been  declared  by  the 
Highway  Authority  also  to  be  affected  at  some  future  date  by  road 
widening  proposals. 

The  Council  knew  from  their  past  experience  that  there  is  an  inevit- 
able time  lag  of  one  to  two  years  between  initiating  formal  action 
on  a clearance  area  and  the  actual  confirmation  of  an  Order  by  the 
Minister  to  make  it  effective.  Unable  to  look  ahead  as  far  as  one 
or  two  years,  the  Council  of  1961  resolved  that  “it  is  not  satisfied 
that  it  has  the  necessary  resources  at  the  present  time  for  dealing 
with  such  proposals  including  the  rehousing  of  any  persons  who  would 
thereby  be  displaced.”  The  statutory  procedure  for  formal  condemna- 
tion was  then  shelved  indefinitely. 

The  practical  effect  of  that  resolution  upon  the  occupiers  of  those 
cottages  was  to  force  them  to  live  in  bad  conditions  longer  than  they 
otherwise  would.  It  automatically  held  them  back  for  slum  clear- 
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ance  priority  claims  under  your  tenants'  selection  system,  while 
general  needs  cases  were  permitted  to  jump  ahead.  It  also  created 
a legacy  of  difficulties  for  some  future  Council  who  might  wish  to 
rehouse  these  occupiers  before  the  slow-moving  legal  formalities  could 
possibly  produce  an  effective  Order  to  prevent  re-occupation  of  these 
slum  cottages,  and  so  perpetuate  another  round  of  these  rehousing 
demands. 

Worse  still  it  threw  out  of  gear  the  smoothly  running  machinery 
which  had  run  so  well  for  fifteen  years  with  pumping  a steady  stream 
of  slum  houses  into  the  administrative  pipeline  for  formal  grinding 
under  the  statutory  legal  procedures.  Of  course  it  incidentally  afforded 
our  department  a breathing  space  to  regroup  our  energies  for  the 
next  batch  of  condemnations  waiting  on  the  statutory  programme.  I 
doubt  if  it  did  much  more  than  build  up  troubles  for  some  future 
Kendal  Council,  and  perhaps  prejudice  the  interests  of  a few  land- 
owners. 

The  second  delaying  decision  of  the  Council  of  1961  was  that  no 
action  should  be  taken  to  rehouse  the  occupiers  of  the  condemned 
houses  in  the  South-East  Highgate  Clearance  Area  until  the  Corpora- 
tion have  acquired  the  properties  or  are  ready  to  redevelop  any  part 
of  the  area.  Acquisition  under  the  1959  Compulsory  Purchase  Order 
has  been  painfully  slow,  and  houses  have  become  reoccupied  even 
after  the  original  tenants  moved  out.  I can  only  hope  that  the  plight 
of  the  people  who  live  in  some  of  the  most  appalling  hovels  will  soon 
be  relieved. 

The  1961  Council's  decision  operated  so  harshly  upon  the  occupiers 
in  the  South-East  Highgate  Area  that  I should  prefer  to  see  a return 
to  our  earlier  practice  of  seeking  informal  agreement  from  the  land- 
lords that  they  will  not  relet  such  cottages  from  which  your  Council 
wish  to  rehouse  the  tenants  in  advance  of  a formal  conveyance  or 
purchase.  I do  not  believe  that  many  landlords  would  seek  to  wring 
the  last  miserable  penny  of  rent  out  of  these  condemned  houses  by 
slipping  in  another  lot  of  new  tenant  families.  It  might  even  be  worth 
the  Corporation’s  while  to  compensate  them  not  to. 

Such  has  been  the  cost  of  the  1961  Council’s  introduction  of  a “Go 
Slow’’  policy  against  recognising  the  identity  of  further  slum  houses 
in  the  town.  I believe  that  more  progressive  policies  are  on  the  way 
to  restart  the  clearance  programme  and  to  make  a more  vigorous 
attempt  to  honour  the  Corporation’s  written  promises  to  complete  it 
by  31st  December,  1965.  Our  department’s  machinery  is  ticking  over 
nicely,  ready  for  someone  to  let  in  the  clutch  when  the  lights  change 
from  red  to  green. 
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Progress  with  Statutory  Procedure. 

The  Town  Clerk’s  Department  are  up  to  schedule  with  the  first  part 
of  their  job.  495  out  of  the  509  officially  represented  houses  actions 
have  been  taken  to  the  stage  of  a registered  local  land-charge,  with 
orders  and  other  restrictions. 

Some  of  the  Ministerial  decisions  on  clearance  areas  have  been  slow 
in  arriving,  long  after  the  public  inquiries,  but  this  has  probably  been 
due  to  the  widespread  work  of  slum  clearance  all  over  the  country. 

Some  delays  have  also  been  caused  by  similar  overloading  of  the 
District  Valuer's  staff,  with  the  acquisition  of  land  under  slum  clear- 
ance compulsory  purchase  orders,  and  some  have  been  due  to 
conveyancing  difficulties. 

But  on  the  whole  these  transient  obstacles  have  been  overcome, 
and  I do  not  now  regard  them  as  the  significant  causes  of  your  Council’s 
impending  failure  to  meet  the  target  date  for  completing  your 
Statutory  Programme  by  31st  December,  1965. 

Progress  with  Rehousing. 

This  is  where  the  bottleneck  lies.  Kendal  has  made  slow  progress 
in  rehousing  families  from  condemned  houses.  At  this  customary 
slow  rate  there  is  no  hope  of  completing  your  Statutory  Programme 
by  31st  December,  1965. 

Disregarding  for  the  moment  the  55  outstanding  houses  yet  to  be 
brought  to  the  Local  Land  Charge  stage,  and  considering  only  the  495 
houses  so  charged,  only  405  of  these  houses  had  been  emptied  by 
the  end  of  1963,  and  this  happened  in  the  following  ways:  — 


Already  empty  when  condemned  ...  ...  ...  63 

Rehousing  by  private  arrangement  ...  ...  ...  46 

Vacated  by  death  of  occupier  ...  ...  ...  ...  21 

Reentered  after  reconditioning  ...  ...  ...  ...  21 

Rehousing  by  Kendal  Corporation  ...  ...  ...  227 

Mode  of  vacation  unrecorded  ...  ...  ...  ...  27 
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Facing  the  Facts  on  Slum  Clearance  Rehousing. 

The  present  Council  have  now  the  difficult  task  of  remedying  the 
effects  of  the  policy  of  their  predecessors.  For  many  years  throughout 
the  nineteen-fifties  my  Annual  Reports  warned  Kendal  Council  that  a 
pitifully  insufficient  share  of  Corporation  houses  were  being  allocated 
for  slum  clearance.  Since  the  end  of  the  war  in  1945  the  Corporation 
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have  built  966  new  houses,  and  there  have  been  a lot  of  additional 
relettings.  I reckon  that  well  over  1,100  fresh  tenancies  must  have 
been  available : yet  not  many  more  than  a couple  of  hundred  were 
made  available  for  slum  clearance. 

Two  questions  now  face  you  as  the  local  housing  authority:  How 
and  when  are  you  going  to  rehouse  the  people  from  the  outstanding 
145  occupied  unfit  houses  in  your  Statutory  Programme? 

I should  not  advise  your  Council  to  rely  too  much  upon  the  death 
of  the  occupiers  or  the  chances  of  them  being  able  to  make  their  own 
private  arrangements  to  find  a house  elsewhere.  Nor  are  any  of  the 
few  remaining  unrepresented  cottages  likely  to  be  empty  already : 
nor  will  many  of  them  be  suitable  for  reconditioning.  I think  that 
at  least  125  families  out  of  the  145  now  in  slum  houses  will  be  fairly 
and  squarely  your  responsibility  for  rehousing  by  Kendal  Corporation. 

The  Council  of  1963  began  a much  more  determined  effort  to  speed 
up  the  rate  of  slum  clearance  rehousing,  and  I hope  that  this  policy 
will  be  continued.  There  seems  little  chance  of  completing  the  job  of 
rehousing  125  to  145  slum-dwelling  families  by  the  promised  date  of 
31st  December,  1965,  but  it  is  most  heartening  to  see  the  new  spirit 
of  vigour  now  being  brought  to  the  task. 

Progress  with  Pulling  Down. 

Apart  from  the  houses  which  cannot  be  pulled  down  because  people 
are  still  living  in  them,  there  are  43  others  which  are  awaiting  demoli- 
tion. Some  of  them  are  propping  up  adjoining  condemned  property 
which  is  still  occupied  : some  of  them  are  waiting  for  the  bulldozer 
to  arrive.  The  whole  affair  is  curiously  unco-ordinated. 

During  1963  about  a couple  of  dozen  more  condemned  houses  were 
demolished,  and  further  extensive  clearance  was  being  made  in  the 
Comprehensive  Development  Area  behind  Stricklandgate.  The  bull- 
dozers have  been  hard  at  work,  and  many  unfamiliar  vistas  opened 
up  for  the  first  time  since  mediaeval  days. 

The  centre  of  Kendal  looks  a mess  at  the  moment.  The  middle 
stages  of  any  surgical  operation  always  do  look  a mess.  The  remedy 
is  to  get  it  all  over  as  quickly  as  possible  and  then  the  scars  will 
heal.  The  face  of  the  new  Kendal  can  smile  afresh. 

The  Concept  of  Redevelopment. 

To  lay  waste  the  centre  of  the  town  with  such  Cromwellian  thorough- 
ness would  have  been  a sterile  exercise  had  it  not  been  accompanied 
by  the  faith  that  a new  Kendal  should  arise  out  of  the  rubble  of 
the  old. 
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With  the  signing  of  the  death  warrant  on  each  dark  damp 
crumbling  cottage,  your  Council  have  asked  themselves  not  only 
what  they  were  destroying,  but  what  opportunities  they  were  opening 
up  for  creating  something  more  worthy  of  the  spirit  of  our  times  and 
our  faith  for  the  future. 

Many  of  our  slum  clearance  schemes  have  been  highly  controversial, 
and  so  will  be  many  of  the  redevelopment  proposals;  they  are  none 
the  worse  for  that.  I would  rather  see  people  leap  up  and  propound 
their  bright  ideas,  than  see  them  slumbering  apathetically  with  the 
town  crumbling  about  their  ears.  I firmly  believe  that  Kendal  has 
a vital  spark  to  fan. 

Perhaps  we  have  already  gone  a long  way  towards  producing  an 
outline  pattern  of  the  future  for  Kendal.  The  present  phase  of  slum 
clearance  has  certainly  caused  the  town  to  become  an  expanded 
lattice-work  of  no-waiting  narrow  shopping  streets,  with  some  wide 
open  spaces  behind,  and  there  will  be  even  more  open  spaces  when 
the  last  lot  of  ruins  are  bulldozed  away. 

Seeing  that  the  early  construction  of  the  M6  Motorway  promises  to 
divert  the  fantastic  huge  lorry  loads  which  now  inch  their  way  through 
Kendal,  and  that  the  main  western  bypass  will  soon  siphon  off  the 
Lake  District  traffic,  it  might  be  a good  idea  to  get  down  now  to 
rethinking  how  our  slum  clearance  sites  could  help  what  will  be  left. 

It  would  not  be  a big  step  further  to  sort  out  the  snarled-up  traffic 
into  some  more  one-way  routes,  and  even  to  create  a pedestrians- 
only  shopping  precinct.  It  would  certainly  help  road  safety.  The 
motor-car  is  here  to  stay,  and  we  should  like  the  stay  to  be  long 
enough  for  the  visitor  to  spend  his  money  in  our  shops,  and  for  the 
business  man  to  make  his  calls,  without  the  police  breathing  down 
their  necks  for  parking  obstructions. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  older  citizens  of  Kendal  should  feel  sad 
from  time  to  time  as  the  bulldozers  flatten  out  another  sentimental 
landmark.  But  a whole  generation  of  young  people  have  now  grown 
up  who  have  never  known  Kendal  to  look  much  better  than  a bombed 
town.  They  are  the  ones  for  whom  we  should  be  planning. 

I feel  sure  that  the  young  people  of  Kendal  have  powerful  reserves 
of  imaginative  creative  ability.  I wish  that  they  would  be  more  vocal 
and  forthcoming  with  ideas  for  the  future  of  their  town.  After  all, 
they  are  the  ones  who  will  be  living  in  the  place.  Now  is  their  chance 
to  get  with  it.  Will  they  accept  the  challenge? 

Such  things  are  the  essence  of  public  health,  decent  living,  and  a 
happy  future.  Kendal  cannot  afford  to  be  looking  backwards  over  its 
shoulder  too  much  : it  must  look  steadfastly  forwavd  to  survive. 
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For  the  Record  — 1963. 

For  the  purposes  of  departmental  record  and  returns,  I have  set 
out  the  detail  of  certain  slum  clearance  actions  taken  during  the 
current  year : — 

Closing  Orders. 

Housing  Act,  1957.  Section  18. 

One  closing  order  was  made  during  the  year.  Three  became  fully 
operative,  when  two  of  the  houses  were  vacated  by  the  rehousing  of 
the  occupiers  by  Kendal  Corporation,  one  other  by  private  arrange- 
ment. Two  other  empty  ones  were  demolished. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  71  closing  orders  on  the  Local 
Land  Charges  Register,  and  two  of  these  houses  were  still  occupied. 

Many  of  these  properties  can  usefully  be  converted  for  non-habita- 
tion use,  and  we  need  to  keep  a watch  that  the  vacant  ones  do  not 
become  derelict. 


Undertakings  not  to  use  for  Human  Habitation. 

Housing  Act,  1956.  Section  16. 

No  such  undertakings  were  accepted  during  the  year.  Four  houses 
in  this  category  went  out  of  use  as  dwellings.  In  two  of  the  cases  the 
occupiers  were  rehoused  by  Kendal  Corporation  and  the  others  made 
private  arrangements. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  145  houses  subject  to  such  under- 
takings registered  as  Local  Land  Charges.  Six  of  them  were  still 
occupied. 

Again  there  are  useful  conversion  possibilities  for  these  houses,  and 
the  same  risks  of  becoming  derelict. 


Undertakings  to  execute  remedial  works. 

Housing  Act,  1957.  Sections  16  and  18. 

No  offer  was  made  for  reconditioning  of  an  unfit  house  under  these 
sections  of  the  Act.  At  the  year  end  no  such  undertakings  remained 
unsatisfied. 

Although  not  under  this  particular  section  of  the  Act,  a scheme 
was  submitted  for  the  reconditioning  of  three  adjoining  cottages  which 
were  subject  to  pre-war  demolition  orders.  They  had  been  left  stand- 
ing because  one  was  still  occupied  until  recently.  The  scheme  involves 
converting  them  all  into  one  house,  and  on  completion  it  is  expected 
that  the  demolition  orders  can  be  revoked. 
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Demolition  Orders. 

Housing  Act,  1957.  Section  16. 

No  demolition  orders  were  made  during  the  year.  Five  houses 
subject  to  such  orders  were  vacated  when  all  the  families  were  re- 
housed by  the  Corporation.  Six  houses  were  pulled  down  during  the 
year  in  compliance  with  demolition  orders.  Seven  remain  on  the 
Local  Land  Charge  Register,  and  two  of  these  are  still  occupied. 


Clearance  Areas. 

Housing  Act,  1957.  Section  42. 

Your  Council  have  made  good  progress  since  the  1939-45  war  with 
clearance  areas  in  the  more  central  parts  of  the  town.  Some  have  been 
completed,  some  are  in  the  throes  of  physical  clearance,  and  some  are 
going  through  the  statutory  procedure.  More  are  in  the  stage  of 
preparation,  lined  up  ready. 

In  my  Annual  Report  for  i960  I set  out  in  full  detail  the  list  of 
clearance  areas,  the  number  of  houses  and  other  properties  in  each 
area,  and  the  stages  which  we  had  reached.  This  year  I have  con- 
centrated on  presenting  a more  general  picture  of  our  slum  clearance, 
and  shall  only  summarise  the  main  changes  in  the  progress  since  then. 

The  Busher  Close  Clearance  Order  was  confirmed  in  1961  by  the 
Minister.  Its  six  houses  were  later  bought  by  Westmorland  County 
Council  and  were  pulled  down  in  1962. 

The  Windermere  Road  Clearance  Order  was  confirmed  in  1961  by 
the  Minister,  who  excluded  one  of  the  15  houses  involved.  Partial 
clearance  was  started  at  the  end  of  1962. 

The  North-East  Highgate  Clearance  Area,  containing  18  houses  and 
some  other  premises,  was  made  subject  to  a Compulsory  Purchase 
Order  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Minister  in  September  1962.  No 
start  has  yet  been  made  with  clearance. 

During  1963  the  following  changes  took  place  in  confirmed  clear- 
ance areas:  12  families  were  moved  into  Council  houses,  although 
two  of  the  cottages  were  still  left  with  other  occupiers.  Two  houses 
were  vacated  by  death,  and  one  house  was  vacated  under  private 
arrangements  but  promptly  relet  because  the  conveyance  had  not 
been  completed  under  the  compulsory  purchase  order. 

During  the  current  year  17  dwellings  in  clearance  areas  were 
actually  pulled  down.  More  vacant  houses  are  awaiting  demolition 
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when  the  opportunity  is  favourable.  We  are  still  in  the  throes  of 
quite  a big  job.  While  everyone  realises  that  pulling  down  a block  of 
houses  causes  an  inevitable  mess  at  the  time,  I wish  that  the  cleared 
sites  could  be  tidied  up  better  than  they  are. 


The  General  Need  for  New  Houses. 

From  a public  health  standpoint  I naturally  regard  the  building 
of  more  new  houses  as  the  only  practicable  way  of  finishing  your  slum 
clearance  programme,  and  keeping  pace  with  the  further  deteriora- 
tions which  must  inevitably  occur  as  time  goes  by. 

I also  consider  that  the  general  public  health  of  the  town  will  be 
put  to  less  risk  when  you  can  clear  away  all  the  dirty  derelict  empty 
cottages,  dangerous  loose  masonry  and  tottering  structures,  the  great 
piles  of  rubble,  and  all  the  rubbish  and  refuse  which  accumulates  on 
these  battlefields  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town.  Kendal  would  look 
a lot  prettier,  too. 

But  public  health  considerations  go  a lot  deeper  than  the  grosser 
manifestations  of  your  housing  shortage.  It  is  easy  to  join  the  popular 
clamour  for  building  more  houses,  but  I do  hope  that  Kendal  will 
remain  clearheaded  about  the  reasons  why  houses  are  wanted.  I have 
dealt  very  fully  with  the  slum  clearance  need,  so  I shall  go  on  with 
a critical  review  of  the  other  reasons  which  also  have  made  an  impact 
on  the  public  health. 

There  are  the  families  who  have  not  a separate  house  of  their 
own,  and  who  have  to  share  with  others.  These  people  have  con- 
stituted the  bulk  of  the  applicants  on  your  official  housing  waiting 
lists  since  the  1939-45  war.  They  have  been  awarded  the  bulk  of  the 
tenancy  allocations  for  your  Corporation  estates. 

At  the  time  of  the  1961  Census  there  were  106  private  households 
sharing  accommodation  with  others.  I doubt  if  that  is  a true  reflection 
of  the  social  pattern,  because  of  the  way  the  Census  question  sheet 
was  worded.  I reckon  that  a lot  more  young  family  groups  are  living 
with  their  in-laws  within  a so-called  household. 

Although  not  every  instance  of  living  with  in-laws  becomes  intoler- 
able, most  of  the  young  people  nowadays  hanker  for  a home  of  their 
own  : some  of  their  hosts  and  hostesses  yearn  for  a bit  more  peace, 
and  their  spare  bedroom  back.  I consider  that  there  are  both  physical 
and  mental  health  factors  involved  in  the  rehousing  claims  of  these 
people . 
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Then  there  are  the  people  who  are  now  living  in  quite  good  houses 
of  their  own,  or  even  in  Corporation  houses,  who  would  like  to  change 
it  for  something  different.  Some  want  to  change  to  more  modern 
houses : some  would  like  a smaller  place  : some  could  do  with  a bit 
more  room  : some  would  prefer  to  live  nearer  the  centre  of  the  town : 
some  yearn  to  move  further  out.  The  1961  Census  demonstrated  a lot 
of  under-occupation  of  houses. 

I get  the  impression  that  this  social  inelasticity  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  about  one-third  of  the  houses  in  Kendal  are  owned  by 
the  Corporation,  and  that  these  are  predominately  three-bedroom, 
modern  houses.  This  highly  socialised  system,  while  having  put  a 
damper  on  the  old  free  market  of  supply  and  demand,  has  not  yet 
devised  an  effective  administrative  machinery  to  encourage  a more 
free  interchange  of  houses  either  within  the  Borough  or  with  local 
authorities  outside. 

This  is  a social  defect  which  is  having  an  ever  increasing  impact 
on  the  public  health  in  Kendal  for  the  domestic  reasons  I have 
mentioned.  But  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  think  that  the  remedy  lies 
in  building  enough  new  houses  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  so  that  every- 
one can  pick  their  fancy  out  of  the  empty  rows. 

Kendal  Council  have  had  occasional  faint-hearted  moments  in  the 
past  fifteen  years,  when  they  became  haunted  by  the  fear  of  building 
more  Corporation  houses  than  might  be  needed  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  60  years’  loan  period.  The  Corporation  even  stopped  all  new 
building  for  a spell  not  long  ago.  While  cheering  on  the  resumption 
of  extending  Kendal’s  housing  estates,  I must  keep  asking  whether 
we  are  making  the  best  use  of  what  we  have  got : I doubt  it. 

But  even  after  all  these  internal  reshuffling  problems  have  been 
worked  out,  there  are  still  a lot  of  other  people  whose  housing  applica- 
tions must  be  assessed  in  any  intelligent  long-term  appreciation  of 
Kendal’s  needs  for  building  new  houses.  Your  Council  seem  to  be 
approaching  the  time  when  it  will  be  in  both  your  own  interests  and 
theirs  to  declare  a policy  about  their  claims.  Kendal  is  standing  at 
one  of  its  maior  cross-roads  in  the  nineteen-sixties. 

j 

Perhaps  the  first  group  to  consider  are  the  people  who  work  in 
Kendal  and  commute  daily  from  the  dormitory  areas  of  South 
Westmorland  Rural  District,  Windermere,  Lakes,  and  Sedbergh. 
Between  1,500  and  2,000  of  them  travel  daily,  and  most  of  them  have 
other  members  of  their  families  at  home.  By  no  means  all  of  them 
would  choose  to  live  in  Kendal  even  if  they  could,  but  I reckon  that 
a lot  of  them  would  really  like  to.  Winter  travel  and  summer  holiday 
traffic  can  get  most  wearing  to  the  physical  and  mental  health  of 
those  who  are  forced  to  endure  them  regardless. 
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When  you  come  to  decide  whether  you  want  to  coax  the  commuter 
class  back  into  the  town,  you  will  have  to  take  a lot  of  factors  into 
consideration.  You  will  ponder  on  the  1961  Census  having  revealed 
that  your  rate  of  growth  has  slowed  down  almost  to  a standstill  during 
the  past  ten  years  for  its  population,  that  you  are  no  longer  the  largest 
county  district  in  Westmorland,  that  people  have  been  emigrating 
nearly  as  fast  as  the  births  in  the  town.  You  will  remind  yourselves 
that  the  M6  Motorway  will  siphon  off  most  of  the  Scottish  passing- 
trade  within  a few  years  from  now : that  the  Lakes  traffic  already 
diverts  part  of  its  trade  at  Levens  Bridge,  and  that  the  remainder 
may  be  by- passed  too;  Kendal  is  going  to  have  to  do  a bit  of  economic 
rethinking. 

The  next  class  to  consider  are  the  people  who  wish  to  live  in 
Kendal  for  the  sheer  joy  of  it,  or  who  wish  to  use  it  as  a base  for  them 
to  commute  outside  to  work  elsewhere.  You  may  think  that  they 
have  no  great  economic  attraction  for  you,  but  it  would  be  unkind 
to  think  of  them  as  simply  parasitic.  But  if  they  come,  they  will 
need  houses. 

But  there  is  a final  class  which  may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  in  your  long-term  plans,  the  future  labour  force  for  this 
area : not  only  for  your  existing  industries  but  also  if  you  cherish 
any  hopes  for  expansion.  I regard  the  economic  prosperity  of  Kendal 
as  one  of  the  most  significant  factors  in  maintaining  the  public  health. 
1962  was  the  year  which  brought  these  issues  to  a head. 

A conference  was  held  in  Kendal  to  discuss  matters  connected  with 
local  employment  and  the  housing  needs  of  the  emplo3^ees  of  local 
industries.  Representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Westmorland  County  Council,  your  Borough  Council,  South 
Westmorland  Rural  District  Council,  and  the  Kendal  Incorporated 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  met  in  your  Town  Hall 
on  16th  May,  1962. 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  pointed  out  that  Kendal  enjoyed  one  of 
the  lowest  unemployment  rates  in  England,  with  a chronic  shortage 
of  labour,  and  several  job  vacancies  for  every  applicant  who  was  fit 
to  apply  for  such  work.  These  jobs  had  been  widely  advertised  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  but  they  were  not  attractive  unless  housing 
could  be  guaranteed. 

The  Board  of  Trade  was  not  prepared  to  sanction  the  issue  of  any 
more  certificates  for  industrial  development  in  Kendal,  on  account 
of  the  insufficient  housing  accommodation  in  the  town.  The  local 
industrialists  confirmed  that  they  were  being  hampered  by  the  labour 
shortage  from  even  small  expansions  of  their  existing  works,  and 
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that  the  recently  erected  factories  had  made  matters  worse  during 
1962. 

A further  joint  conference  was  held  in  November  1963  at  which 
both  Kendal  Council  and  South  Westmorland  Rural  District  Council 
declared  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  build  houses  specifically  for 
occupation  by  industrial  workers.  The  private  employers  were  advised 
to  help  themselves  by  forming  their  own  Housing  Associations.  So 
that  is  where  the  industrial  expansion  of  Kendal  grinds  to  a halt. 

But  I cannot  stray  too  far  down  the  byways  of  Kendal’s  social 
scene,  except  to  illustrate  my  very  sincere  belief  that  one  cannot 
divorce  public  health  from  the  ways  in  which  our  own  folk  keep  a 
roof  over  their  heads  and  bread  and  butter  in  their  mouths.  I have 
seen  too  much  of  the  other  thing  in  my  younger  days  in  less  happy 
areas  than  Kendal.  The  betterment  of  the  public  health  is  to  be  found 
in  what  one  sees,  rather  than  shuts  one’s  eyes  to. 


The  Special  Needs  for  Old  People. 

When  we  were  pressing  the  Regional  Hospital  Board  to  establish 
a goodly  number  of  geriatric  hospital  beds  in  Kendal,  we  were  re- 
minded of  our  corresponding  responsibility  to  provide  sufficient  and 
suitable  houses  for  our  own  folk  to  go  home  to  when  they  come 
out  of  hospital.  They  have  a right  to  come  back  into  the  community. 
The  hospital  should  have  a two-way  door. 

I believe  that  there  is  justice  in  this  argument.  As  a doctor,  I 
endorse  the  idea  that  a hospital  should  be  a place  to  go  to  for  treat- 
ment, to  be  made  well  again,  not  simply  a dumping  ground  for  old 
folk  who  can  no  longer  cope  with  the  day-to-day  difficulties  of 
struggling  along  in  substandard  or  unsuitable  houses. 

Both  Kendal  Corporation  and  voluntary  organisations  in  the  town 
have  done  a lot  of  good  work  in  providing  special  houses  for  the 
elderly,  but  a lot  more  needs  doing  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing 
proportion  of  old  people  in  the  community. 

I suggest  that  purpose-designed  bungalows  and  ground-floor  flats 
are  still  much  needed,  with  low  fittings,  handrails,  lever  door-handles, 
easy  gradient  steps,  and  suchlike  special  fittings. 

Although  it  is  desirable  to  find  sites  in  the  level  and  more  accessible 
parts  of  the  town,  I believe  that  the  internal  design  of  the  home  is 
even  more  important.  That  is  where  the  elderly  citizens  will  spend 
most  of  their  time.  That  is  where  we  have  the  duty  of  helping  them 
to  make  the  best  of  life,  and  to  overcome  the  increasing  physical 
limitations  of  growing  old. 
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I believe  furthermore  that  the  time  has  come  for  Kendal  Borough 
to  provide  some  groups  of  semi-dependency  type  houses  for  old  people, 
with  a resident  welfare  warden  available  in  case  of  need.  The  degree 
of  provision  of  communal  facilities  for  laundries  or  guest  rooms  would 
be  a matter  of  detail  for  decision  in  design.  I am  more  concerned  with 
the  principle.  It  would  relieve  the  burden  on  geriatric  hospital  beds, 
and  upon  the  Welfare  Hostels,  besides  conferring  the  gesture  of  at 
least  semi-independence  to  the  elderly  citizens  of  Kendal.  It  would 
recognise  their  dignity.  I urge  you  to  think  on  such  lines. 

Your  Building  Capability. 

Before  anyone  gets  too  starry-eyed  about  promises  to  build  all 
the  houses  we  need  in  next  to  no  time,  it  is  worth  taking  a sober 
look  at  what  Kendal  has  been  able  to  build  since  the  end  of  the  war 
in  1945. 

The  answers  are  published  in  the  Ministry’s  Quarterly  Returns  for 
everyone  to  read : Kendal  Corporation  built  966  new  houses  (plus 
40  temporarv  pre-fabs.),  and  private  enterprise  built  584  new  houses 
up  to  the  end  of  1963. 

1,550  permanent  houses  in  18  years.  That  means  an  average  of  86 
new  houses  per  year  by  the  combined  efforts  of  your  Corporation  and 
private  developers.  That  was  probably  as  much  as  the  available 
building  resources  could  manage  on  the  system  of  development  locally 
adopted.  I have  heard  it  said  that  an  average  of  100  houses  per  year 
might  be  achieved  with  a more  rational  system  of  replanning,  but 
not  much  more. 

We  might  as  well  face  those  facts  when  we  start  talking  about 
Kendal’s  future  building  programme.  The  people  on  your  Corporation 
housing  list  might  as  well  realise  it  too.  Your  Borough  Treasurer 
has  been  doing  his  best  to  encourage  people  to  buy  their  own  houses 
to  speed  things  up.  just  what  proportion  of  the  town’s  houses  should 
be  municipally  owned,  and  what  proportion  should  be  privately 
owned,  is  a political  decision  which  can  be  reached  only  in  a pragmatic 
way. 

I can  see  only  too  clearly  the  impact  of  all  these  factors  upon  the 
public  health,  and  that  is  why  I have  chosen  Housing  as  the  main 
theme  of  this  Annual  Report  in  the  hope  that  it  will  lead  to 
a better  understanding  of  the  need  for  the  fullest  co-ordination  be- 
tween all  the  Committees  and  Departments  of  Kendal  Corporation 
towards  solving  the  complex  problems  of  these  crucial  formative  years 
in  the  major  development  of  our  town  and  the  health  and  prosperity 
of  its  people. 
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The  short  remainder  of  this  Housing  section  has  to  be  devoted  to 
more  routine  matters  for  record  purposes. 

This  Year’s  New  Houses. 

During  the  current  year  51  new  houses  were  built  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  91  by  private  enterprise.  This  total  of  142  completions  was 
better  than  previous  years.  Alterations  or  conversions  of  existing 
buildings  also  produced  a further  11  dwellings. 

Most  of  the  new  Corporation  houses  were  on  the  Sandylands  Estate, 
but  a very  useful  central  redevelopment  of  an  old  slum  clearance  site 
in  Milnthorpe  Road  was  made  with  four  flats  for  elderly  people. 

Housing  Management. 

The  Corporation  own  2,194  houses,  which  require  increasing 
attention.  Many  visits  were  made  by  the  Public  Health  Department 
during  the  year  in  connection  with  the  public  health  aspects  of  housing 
management  on  the  municipal  estates.  The  rents  of  your  houses  range 
between  8 /3d.  and  £1.  10s.  od.,  exclusive  of  rates.  The  rateable 
values  vary  between  ^21  and  £1 8. 

The  examination  of  rentals  and  rates  may  not  seem  at  first  to 
have  much  to  do  with  public  health,  but  it  does  have  considerable 
significance.  It  is  not  unknown  for  persons  who  have  been  rehoused 
from  poor  quarters  into  modern  Council  houses  to  have  to  pay  their 
rent  and  rates  from  the  portion  of  their  income  which  rightly  belongs 
to  the  purchase  of  food.  Domestic  economy  can  effect  the  general 
standard  of  the  public  health  almost  as  much  as  environmental 
conditions,  and  some  attempt  must  be  made  to  maintain  a balance 
between  these  conflicting  factors. 

Your  Council  offer  a rent  rebate  scheme  for  cases  of  genuine  financial 
hardship,  and,  of  course,  many  tenants  receive  extra  help  from  the 
National  Assistance  Board.  There  is  now  no  reason  why  any  person 
should  be  denied  decent  accommodation  because  of  lack  of  money. 
Such  is  the  Welfare  State. 

Verminous  Houses. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936.  Sections  83-85. 

Bed  bugs  were  found  in  no  houses.  The  Department  checked  the 
accommodation  and  effects  of  successful  applicants  prior  to  their 
removal  to  Council  houses.  In  all  cases  where  bed  bugs  are  suspected 
the  furniture  and  effects  are  removed  by  the  Health  Department 
and  treated  with  cyanide  before  delivery.  None  needed  it  in  1963. 
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Pressure  of  other  work  on  the  Health  Department  will  allow  these 
inspections  to  be  made  only  when  the  Housing  Department  consider 
that  bugs  are  likely,  and  not  as  a routine  measure  for  such  a meagre 
harvest  in  these  enlightened  days. 

Nuisances  and  Notices. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936.  Sections  91-100. 

During  the  year  126  inspections  of  dwellinghouses  and  85  inspections 
of  yards  were  made,  and  83  visits  were  made  to  investigate  complaints 
in  houses.  The  following  action  resulted : — 

Preliminary  Notices  served  ...  58 

Statutory  Notices  served  ...  5 

In  no  case  was  it  necessary  to  obtain  an  Abatement  Order  from  the 
Court. 

Dangerous  Buildings. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936.  Section  58. 

The  operation  of  these  provisions  lies  with  the  Borough  Engineer, 
as  far  as  the  formal  procedures  of  the  Act  are  applied,  but  the  Health 
Department  often  has  a co-incidental  or  separate  interest  in  some  of 
these  premises. 

During  a slum  clearance  review  in  1957  I drew  your  Council’s 
attention  to  over  one  hundred  dilapidated  buildings  and  structures 
which  seemed  either  to  present  physical  dangers  or  to  be  a deplorable 
spectacle.  Most  of  them  were  within  half  a mile  of  the  Town  Hall. 
Your  Council  promptly  formed  a special  committee  to  deal  with  them, 
and  the  co-operation  of  all  departments  was  enlisted  to  bring  the 
necessary  pressure  to  bear  on  the  people  responsible  to  do  the  right 
thing  with  their  decrepit  property.  The  results  have  not  been  very 
noticeable.  A lot  of  the  derelict  rubbish  is  a menace  to  the  public 
health. 

Caravans. 

Caravan  Sites  and  Control  of  Development  Act,  i960. 

Normally  caravans  cause  little  trouble  in  the  Borough,  as  most  of 
them  simply  pass  through  on  their  way  to  other  parts  of  the  country- 
side. However,  the  new  Act  provides  much  better  powers  for  con- 
trolling them  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  caravanners  and  our 
local  residents.  25  visits  were  made  to  caravan  sites  during  the  year. 
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The  one  longstanding  licence,  for  a single  caravan  to  be  used  as 
a permanent  residence,  expired  during  the  year.  One  other  perman- 
ent residential  caravan  moved  about  from  one  unlicensed  site  to 
various  places  during  the  year,  and  has  not  yet  been  brought  under 
proper  control. 

A site  for  15  caravans  at  Oxenholme  was  granted  planning  and 
licence  consents  to  change  status  from  seasonal  to  permanent 
residential.  Some  of  the  caravans  show  signs  of  becoming  rooted  to 
the  spot  with  fences,  sheds  and  other  fixtures.  I have  not  been  satis- 
fied with  the  public  health  safety  of  the  sewage  disposal  arrangements. 
The  owner  did  some  remedial  works  during  the  year. 

From  the  experiences  of  other  places  you  will  have  to  be  watchful 
that  this  encampment  does  not  become  yet  another  shanty-town.  The 
site  operators  are  certainly  doing  their  best  to  cope  with  what  they 
have  taken  on,  and  they  are  well  aware  of  the  risks,  but  such  places 
can  easily  get  out  of  control,  and  in  the  long  run  it  might  be  your 
Council  who  would  be  left  with  the  problem  of  rehousing  the  people 
on  the  site. 

I am  more  than  sympathetic  towards  the  plight  of  the  families  who 
have  to  live  under  these  cramped  conditions,  sometimes  with  children, 
simply  because  they  cannot  get  a proper  house.  I am  sure  that  they 
would  not  wish  to  create  shanty-town  conditions,  but  with  the  best 
will  in  the  world  it  is  not  easy  to  cope  with  the  Westmorland  winter 
in  a caravan.  I should  prefer  to  see  this  site  restored  to  its  original 
use  for  seasonal  holiday  vans. 

The  only  other  organised  site  within  the  Borough  is  at  Millcrest 
on  the  A6  Shap  Road,  for  a maximum  of  five  caravans,  allowed  under 
the  Caravan  Club  certificate  by  paragraph  5 of  the  First  Schedule  of 
the  Act.  It  is,  of  course,  for  touring  caravans. 

Tents,  Sheds  and  Moveable  Dwellings. 

Public  Health  Act , 1936.  Sections  268-269. 

This  type  of  licence  now  covers  mainly  the  tented  sites  and  there 
were  none  within  the  Borough. 


WATER  SUPPLIES. 

Water  Act , 1945. 

Kendal  has  an  abundant  water  supply  from  both  overground  and 
underground  sources,  as  well  as  a connection  to  the  Manchester 
Corporation  aqueduct.  In  years  when  the  rainfall  is  average,  or  better, 
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the  overground  supplies  usually  meet  the  need,  but  they  are  limited 
by  the  relatively  small  area  of  the  gathering  grounds.  The  underground 
supply  from  the  alluvial  gravel  beds  of  the  Kent  valley  would  prob- 
ably be  inexhaustible  if  developed  more  deeply,  although  the  well  is 
occasionally  beaten  by  the  more  powerful  pumps  installed  in  recent 
years. 

Since  1962  the  public  water  supply  has  been  administered  by  the 
Lakes  and  Lune  Water  Board,  on  which  your  Council  has  representa- 
tion. I record  my  appreciation  of  the  help  and  liaison  maintained  by 
the  officers  of  the  Board. 

Your  Council  continues  to  have  a parallel  responsibility  to  check 
that  the  quality  of  the  public  water  supplies  is  maintained  safely 
for  preserving  the  public  health.  Periodical  tests  are  made  on  samples 
of  water  from  consumers’  taps  within  the  Borough. 

All  the  water  is  chlorinated,  but  no  fluoride  is  added.  The  latest 
quality  tests  are  set  out  in  Appendix  A at  the  end  of  this  report. 

There  are  only  35  houses  in  the  Borough  which  do  not  obtain  their 
water  from  the  public  mains,  13  of  these  are  connected  to  the 
Thirlmere  aqueduct  and  the  remainder  are  served  by  wells  and  surface 
water  private  installations.  I have  no  official  knowledge  of  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  private  water  supplies. 


SEWERAGE. 

Water  Carriage. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936.  Section  47. 

Almost  all  the  houses  in  Kendal  are  fitted  with  waterborne  sanita- 
tion. There  are  four  trough-closets  still  lingering  on. 

Public  Conveniences. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936.  Section  87. 

Public  conveniences  fairly  well  serve  the  centre  of  the  town.  Proper 
supervision  of  conveniences  is  difficult  and  they  have  suffered  much 
wanton  damage  by  hooligans. 

Your  Council  have  been  considering  the  provision  of  further  public 
conveniences  in  various  other  parts  of  the  town,  and  plans  have  been 
prepared. 

Sewerage  System. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936.  Section  14. 

Most  of  the  Borough  is  served  by  the  public  sewers,  but  about  150 
houses  remain  dependent  upon  cesspools.  Some  of  the  sewers  are  over- 
loaded and  require  enlargement.  Certain  ancient  drains  communicate 
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with  surface  water  channels  and  cause  occasional  pollution  of  the 
river  by  crude  sewage.  These  are  being  remedied  as  they  are  discovered. 

Improvements  are  planned  for  enlarging  and  extending  some  of 
the  sewers,  but  this  work  has  to  await  the  completion  of  enlarging 
the  sewage  disposal  works. 

One  complaint  of  sewage  smells  in  Lound  Road  was  extensively 
investigated  with  the  aid  of  a special  closed-circuit  television  camera 
towed  through  the  sewer.  A nearby  factory  co-operated  to  find  the 
remedy. 

Sewage  Disposal. 

Public  Health  Act , 1936.  Section  15. 

Sewage  disposal  is  carried  out  at  Wattsfield  in  the  south  of  the 
Borough.  These  works  were  opened  in  1909,  with  extensions  in  1919-20, 
and  the  time  has  now  been  reached  when  the  capacity  is  overloaded. 

Your  Council  have  therefore  commenced  a major  reconstruction 
and  enlargement  of  the  sewage  disposal  works.  It  might  be  finished 
in  1964  or  1965. 

On  account  of  the  frequency  of  finding  paratyphoid  organisms  in 
the  public  sewer,  and  the  added  risks  of  typhoid,  all  the  Corporation 
sewer  workers  were  advised  to  get  themselves  immunised  with  T.A.B. 
vaccine. 


PUBLIC  CLEANSING. 

Refuse  Collection. 

Public  Health  Act , 1936.  Section  72. 

With  very  few  exceptions  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Borough  there 
is  a weekly  removal  of  refuse  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Chief  Public  Health  Inspector. 

Trade  refuse  is  collected  separately  at  an  agreed  scale  of  charges 
I wish  that  everyone  would  use  the  service.  Too  many  economisers 
collect  their  own  little  hoards  of  junk  which  lie  rotting  in  the  Borough, 
or  they  slink  over  the  boundary  in  the  dark  and  dump  the  stuff  in 
all  sorts  of  odd  places  around  the  Rural  District.  The  quarry  at  the 
beauty  spot  on  Scout  Scar  is  a sad  example  of  do-it-yourself  rubbish 
dumping,  and  I suspect  that  most  of  the  junk  comes  from  Kendal. 

Refuse  Disposal. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936.  Section  76. 

Controlled  tipping  is  carried  out  in  an  exemplary  manner  at  a 
short-term  site  at  Cinder  Ovens  Field.  It  was  started  in  September 
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1962  and  is  expected  to  last  'only  about  three  years.  It  is  just  another 
of  the  makeshift  arrangements  we  have  been  forced  into  during  recent 
years,  dodging  about  filling  up  odd  holes  and  corners. 

We  should  prefer  to  avoid  such  costly  emergency  schemes  and  settle 
down  on  some  long-term  site,  where  the  preparatory  costs  can  be 
spread  over  20  or  more  years,  and  where  we  can  put  up  some  cover 
for  our  mechanical  plant  and  our  men  to  save  trundling  them  back  and 
forth  each  day. 

Your  Council  made  a valiant  attempt  to  seek  a long-term  tip  outside 
the  Borough  boundary  but  were  vigorously  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  South  Westmorland  Rural  District.  So  driven  back  within  the  town, 
your  Council  got  planning  permission  for  some  future  tipping  in  part 
of  the  disused  quarry  on  the  Fell  Estate  at  the  top  of  the  very  steep 
hill  on  the  western  and  windward  side.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  it 
might  last  only  about  eight  years,  all  your  technical  officers  have 
pointed  cut  the  difficulties  and  expense  of  the  site  to  develop  and 
maintain.  However,  most  difficulties  can  be  overcome  with  plenty  of 
money. 

Meanwhile  we  shall  have  to  cover  ourselves  by  keeping  up  a con- 
tinued search  for  a long-term  site.  No  one  of  course  is  keen  to  have 
a refuse  tip  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  so  we  face  all  the  battles  of 
compulsory  land  purchase,  local  objections,  and  planning  refusals, 
battles  which  we  cannot  shirk.  The  refuse  must  be  put  somewhere, 
and  it  needs  everyone’s  good  faith  to  do  it. 

Salvage  of  Waste  Material. 

Salvage  of  waste  materials  was  continued  during  the  year.  So  long 
as  suitable  materials  are  put  out  for  collection  and  can  easily  be 
sorted,  it  may  be  economical  and  a fire  safeguard  to  continue  their 
salvage  and  sale.  244  tons  of  paper  were  sold  in  the  year. 

Street  Cleansing. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936.  Section  77. 

The  main  streets  are  maintained  by  the  staff  of  the  Borough 
Engineer.  The  open-air  markets  cause  considerable  work  but  the  general 
appearance  of  the  roads  is  good.  Quite  another  picture  is  seen  in  many 
of  the  yards  lying  behind  the  main  frontage,  to  which  the  annual 
reports  of  my  predecessors  for  the  past  sixty  years  have  drawn 
attention.  Kendal  is  a notorious  place  for  setting  up  unauthorised 
refuse  dumps  in  odd  holes  and  corners  all  over  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Any  plot  of  vacant  ground  seems  fair  game  for  dumping  trade  refuse, 
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dirty  mattresses,  rags,  old  ironwork  and  such  like.  All  our  departments 
keep  up  a running  battle  with  these  strange  bequests.  I can  see  no 
remedy  until  Kendal  takes  its  redevelopment  opportunities  more 
seriously. 


FOOD  AND  DRUGS. 

General  Powers. 

Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955. 

Your  Council  bear  most  of  the  statutory  responsibility  for  safeguard- 
ing the  public  from  foodborne  diseases.  The  main  aim  is  directed 
towards  securing  proper  and  hygienic  conditions  for  the  manufacture, 
preparation  and  sale  of  food.  The  secondary  aim  is  to  trace  and 
localise  any  outbreaks  of  disease  which  may  occur  in  spite  of  preventive 
measures. 


Precautions  against  Contamination. 

The  Food  Hygiene  Regulations,  1955. 

Food  hygiene  is  steadily  improving  throughout  your  area.  Public 
opinion  is  well  ahead  of  the  law  and  most  traders  are  aware  of  the 
fact.  The  good  food  trader  does  not  need  official  instruction  in  basic 
cleanliness  or  the  enforcement  of  legal  minimum  standards.  He  may 
welcome  advice  on  technical  problems,  but  his  aim  is  how  high  he 
can  get,  not  how  low  he  can  get  away  with. 

The  responsibility  for  safe  food  does  not  rest  entirely  with  the 
trader  as  the  housewife  must  play  her  part  as  well.  Quite  a lot  of 
strange  things  happen  to  food  between  the  shop  counter  and  the 
dinner  plate,  and  the  educational  campaign  has  had  to  be  carried 
into  the  home.  Personal  hygiene  is  the  keynote,  whether  it  be  fostered 
by  posters  or  propaganda  or  taught  to  the  children  in  simple  nursery 
jingles.  Foodborne  diseases,  mild  dysenteries  and  attacks  of  diarrhoea 
and  vomiting  are  not  infrequent  in  our  homes  and  among  our  visitors. 
I am  confident  that  high  standards  will  reduce  these  preventable 
diseases. 

Special  cases  during  the  year  included  the  supervision  of  temporary 
catering  arrangements  after  a fire  at  one  of  the  main  hotels,  and 
some  stern  pressure  put  on  another  large  hotel  to  clean  their  kitchens 
up.  One  unhygenic  grocery  shop  was  given  the  option  of  closing  or 
prosecution.  It  was  closed  for  ever. 
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Ice-Cream  Trade 

Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955.  Section  16. 

Ice-Cream  {Heat  Treatment,  etc.)  Regulations,  1947. 

Manufacture  by  hot  mix,  cold  mix,  storage  and  sale  ...  2 

Manufacture  by  cold  mix,  storage  and  sale  ...  ...  1 

Storage  and  sale  only  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  101 

During  the  year  36  visits  of  inspection  were  made  to  ice-cream 
premises.  On  the  whole  the  position  is  reasonably  satisfactory. 

Prepared  Meats. 

Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955.  Section  16. 

The  number  of  premises  on  the  register  under  Section  16  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955,  used  for  the  preparation  of  sausages, 
potted  meat,  preserved  meat,  pressed  meat  and  pickled  foods,  was 
31  at  the  year  end.  No  particular  difficulties  have  been  encountered 
in  these  trades. 


Registration  of  Milk  Distributors  and  Dairies  which  are  not  Dairy 
Farms. 

Milk  and  Dairies  Regulations,  1959. 

Total  number  of  registered  Distributors  ...  ...  ...  44 

,,  ,,  Dairies  ...  ...  ...  4 

During  the  year  a large  new  milk  depot  and  creamery  was  opened 
in  Kendal  by  the  Milk  Marketing  Board,  and  next  door  Glaxo  Ltd. 
opened  a new  factory  for  dried  milk  products.  Both  will  be  a valuable 
asset  to  our  town. 


Pathogenic  Organisms  in  Milk. 

Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955. 

Biological  and  other  test  results  on  samples  taken  by  various 
Authorities,  from  sources  in  our  area,  continued  to  be  passed  to  me. 
I have  had  no  cause  during  the  current  year  to  serve  any  notices  under 
the  Milk  and  Dairies  Regulations  to  restrict  the  sale  of  milk  or  the 
activities  of  milk-handlers. 

With  the  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  next  milkborne  disease  to  be  tackled  may  be  brucellosis.  I believe 
that  many  human  cases  go  unrecognised. 

During  the  typhoid  outbreak  a further  30  samples  of  milk  were 
taken  for  special  testing:  all  were  satisfactory. 
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Licensed  Slaughterhouses. 

Food  and  Drugs  Act , 1955.  Part  IV. 

Slaughterhouses  Act,  1958. 

Slaughter  of  Animals  Act,  1958. 

The  only  slaughterhouse  is  the  Corporation’s  public  abattoir  at 
Sandylands  which  also  serves  various  neighbouring  areas.  The  local 
authorities  concerned  share  the  operating  cost,  and  you  also  receive 
an  Exchequer  grant  towards  inspection  of  meat  in  excess  of  the 
Borough’s  own  local  requirements.  Almost  the  whole  time  of  one 
public  health  inspector  is  spent  on  meat  inspection. 

The  severe  weather  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  progress  of  the  alterations  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  new  statutory  requirements,  and  the  appointed  day  was  again 
altered  by  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food, 
from  1st  January  to  1st  April. 

Unfit  meat  may  now  be  removed  direct  to  manufacturers  for 
sterilisation  and  processing  into  animal  and  poultry  foods.  We  have 
a satisfactory  local  arrangement  to  check  it.  Otherwise  the  con- 
demned meat  is  stained  with  an  indelible  dye  and  sold  as  pet  food. 
A warning  is  necessary  in  the  handling  of  such  foods;  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  all  utensils  and  preparation  benches  separate  from 
human  food,  and  careful  washing  of  hands  after  handling  pets’  food 
is  advised  to  prevent  contamination  from  infected  meats. 

Licensing  of  Slaughtermen. 

Nineteen  licences  were  issued  during  the  year.  11  were  to  regular 
slaughtermen  and  eight  to  butchers  who  might  wish  to  kill  occasionally. 

Knackers9  Yards. 

Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955.  Payl  IV • 

There  is  one  licensed  Knackers’  Yard  used  only  for  cattle  and  sheep 
brought  in  dead  from  outside. 

Condemnation  of  Other  Foodstuffs. 

Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955. 

The  following  foodstuffs  were  condemned  in  shops  and  warehouses  : 

224  tins  of  various  foods. 

28  lbs.  of  fish. 

10  doz.  fishcakes. 

45^  lbs.  meat  pies. 

16^  lbs.  sausages. 

637^  lbs.  bacon  and  ham. 

This  work  entailed  197  visits. 
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Condemnation  of  Meat  at  the  Abattoir. 

Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  carcases  inspected  and  condemned 
in  whole  Dr  in  part : — 


Cattle 

excluding 

Cows 

Cows 

Calves 

Sheep 

and 

Lambs 

Pigs 

Number  killed  (if  known) 

3T89 

7i9 

80 

15,765 

5,833 

Number  inspected 

3.689 

719 

80 

15,765 

5,833 

All  diseases  except  Tuber- 
culosis and  Cysticerci : 
Whole  carcases  con- 
demned 

2 

13 

IO 

28 

1 1 

Carcases  of  which  some 
part  or  organ  was  con- 
demned 

174  (1) 

74  (!) 

7 

254  (2) 

427  (3) 

Percentage  of  number 
inspected  affected 

with  disease  other 
than  tuberculosis  and 
cysticerci 

4.8 

12  • 1 

21  -3 

i -8 

7*5 

T uberculosis  only : 

Whole  carcases  con- 
demned 





, 

1 

Carcases  of  which  some 
part  or  organ  was  con- 
demned 

10 

62 

Percentage  of  number 
inspected  affected 

with  tuberculosis 



1 '39 



00 

0 

M 

Cysticercosis : 

Carcases  of  which  some 
part  or  organ  was  con- 
demned 

44 

10 

Carcases  submitted  to 
treatment  by  re- 
frigeration 

44 

10 



. 

Generalised  and  totally 
condemned  . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(1)  The  following  are  not  included  in  these  figures:  837  livers  and 
798  part  livers  condemned  for  parasites,  etc. 

(2)  Not  included  in  these  figures  are  : 61 1 livers  infested  with  parasites. 

(3)  Not  included  in  these  figures  are:  241  livers  infested  with  parasites. 
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Method  of  Disposal  of  Condemned  Food, 

The  Minister  of  Health  requires  me  to  describe  the  current  methods 
for  the  disposal  of  condemned  food.  In  this  District  it  is  by  burial  at 
Wattsfield. 


GENERAL  INSPECTIONS. 

Establishment. 

The  establishment  of  the  department  was  one  Chief  Public  Health 
Inspector,  three  Additional  Inspectors  and  one  Clerk.  The  strength  of 
the  department  was  maintained  for  most  of  the  year. 

The  Chief  Inspector  has,  of  necessity,  considerable  administrative 
duties  in  the  running  of  his  department,  the  preparation  of  material 
and  attendance  at  your  Committees,  and  his  availability  for  outside 
duties  was  restricted.  This  is  the  usual  position  in  most  authorities. 

The  Second  Inspector  spends  a lot  of  his  time  supervising  the  refuse 
service,  particularly  during  the  present  phase  of  moving  tip  sites. 
Otherwise  he  is  available  for  general  outside  duties.  The  other  two 
inspectors  share  the  meat  inspection  duties  at  the  abattoir  and  cover 
most  of  the  general  work  of  the  department.  The  Clerk  is  allocated 
to  spend  half  his  time  on  Cemeteries  administration  and  the  rest  on 
the  other  duties  of  the  Health  Department. 

Offensive  Trades. 

Public  Health  Act,  1936.  Section  107. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  following  offensive  trades  in  the  Borough 
has  not  given  rise  to  any  undue  nuisance. 

Fellmonger  ...  ...  ...  1 

Carcase  Boilers  ...  ...  ...  2 

Tallow  Melter  ...  ...  ...  1 

Gut  Scraper  ...  ...  ...  1 

Rag  and  Bone  Dealers  ...  ...  2 


Factories. 

Factories  Act,  1961. 

The  register  of  factories  has  been  completely  revised  and  cross- 
checked with  the  records  maintained  by  H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories 
at  Carlisle. 

There  were  142  factories  on  our  register.  149  inspections  were  made 
by  our  staff.  21  notices  were  served  and  16  were  complied  with, 
leaving  five  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Factory  Inspections. 


Premises. 

Number 

of 

Premises. 

Number  of 

Inspec- 

tions. 

Written 

Notices. 

Occupiers 

prosecuted. 

Factories  in  which  Sections 

I,  2,  3,  4 and  6 are  to  be  en- 
forced by  Local  Authorities  . . 

9 

4 

. 

. 

Factories  not  included  in  (1), 
in  which  Section  7 is  enforced 
by  Local  Authority 

120 

1 10 

12 

___ 

Other  premises  in  which  Sec- 
tion 7 is  enforced  by  the  Local 
Authority  (excluding  out- 
workers’ premises)  . . 

13 

35 

9 

Total 

142 

149  | 21 

— 

Cases  in  which  Defects  were  found. 


F 

Number  of  cases 

in  which  Defects 

I 

Number 

were  found. 

of  cases 

Particulars. 

51 

in 

which 

Referrred 

prosecu- 

Found 

Reme- 

To 

By 

tions 

died. 

H.M.  In- 

H.M.  In- 

were 

spector. 

spector. 

insti- 

tuted. 

Want  of  cleanliness  (S.i) . . 

— 

— 

— 

Overcrowding  (S.2) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Unreasonable 

temperature  (S.3) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Inadequate 

ventilation  (S.4) 

— 

• — - 

— 

— 

— 

[ Ineffective  drainage  of 

floors  (S.6) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sanitary  Conveniences  (S.7) 
(a)  Insufficient 

(b)  Unsuitable  or  defective 

20 

16 

— 

1 

— 

(c)  Not  separate  for  sexes 

— 

— 

- — - 

— 

— 

Other  offences  against 

the  Act  (not  including 
offences  relating  to  Out- 
work) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

20 

16 

— 

1 

— 
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No  references  were  made  to  H.M.  Inspector,  and  one  was  received 
from  him.  No  prosecutions  were  required. 

No  outworkers  were  notified  to  your  Council  by  factory  owners. 
There  are  no  recognised  basement  bakehouses  in  the  Borough. 
H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories  has  been  sent  details  of  your  Borough's 
administration  of  the  relevant  sections  of  Parts  I and  VIII  of  the 
Factories  Act,  1961. 

A special  case  occurred  during  1963  of  suspected  trichlorethylene 
poisoning  in  a workman  who  operated  a fat-extraction  apparatus  in 
a tallow  melting  factory.  The  man  was  found  semiconscious  late  at 
night,  but  fortunately  made  a gradual  recovery.  I referred  this  incid- 
ent to  both  the  Inspector  of  Factories  at  Carlisle  and  the  Medical 
Inspector  of  Factories  at  Newcastle.  Certain  steps  were  taken  to 
minimise  the  chance  of  a recurrence. 

Shops  Act,  1950. 

Thirty-one  visits  were  made  under  the  Shops  Act  for  the  supervision 
of  sanitary  accommodation,  washing  facilities  and  the  maintenance 
of  suitable  temperatures. 

Common  Lodging  Houses. 

Public  Health  Act , 1936.  Part  II. 

Only  one  common  lodging  house  at  Waterside  remains  on  the 
register;  two  visits  were  paid  during  the  year. 

Rent  Acts. 

During  the  year  no  new  application  for  a Certificate  of  Disrepair 
was  received. 

Several  cases  were  noticed  when  the  necessary  entries  prescribed 
by  the  Housing  and  Rent  Restriction  Acts  were  not  entered  in  rent 
books.  All  these  were  rectified  upon  the  department’s  intimation  to 
the  agents  or  landlords. 

Smoke  Abatement. 

Clean  Air  Act,  1956. 

Twenty-nine  visits  were  made  for  smoke  abatement  and  most 
industrial  firms  have  made  commendable  improvements.  The  problem 
of  clean  air  for  Kendal  goes  deeper  than  this. 

Kendal’s  position  in  the  Kent  valley  leads  to  the  cooler  air  collect- 
ing in  the  lowlying  parts  at  night.  From  any  of  the  surrounding  hill- 
sides you  can  see  how  the  natural  ground  mist  is  polluted  by  the 
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smoke  from  domestic  chimneys  much  more  than  by  the  industrial 
premises.  Sometimes  the  valley  is  clear  and  sunny  both  north  and 
south  of  the  town,  while  the  central  areas  are  dull,  with  soot  in  visible 
suspension  in  the  air.  The  Hallgarth  Estate  is  often  particularly  bad 
in  this  way. 

For  public  health  reasons  connected  with  bronchitis,  asthma,  tuber- 
culosis, heart  diseases  and  possibly  lung  cancer,  I should  like  us  to 
do  all  we  can  to  see  that  Kendal’s  air  pollution  does  not  become  any 
worse,  and  I hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  improve  it.  With  one-third 
of  the  houses  in  Kendal  now  in  Corporation  ownership,  we  seem  to 
have  a considerable  responsibility. 

I have  recommended  to  your  Council  that  all  Corporation  houses 
to  be  built  in  future  should  be  designed  for  burning  smokeless  fuels, 
and  that  all  the  existing  ones  should  be  progressively  converted  in 
the  same  way. 

I do  not  think  that  it  requires  buying  a lot  of  elaborate  smoke 
measuring  gadgets  and  a special  staff  to  run  them.  Anyone  can  see 
with  their  own  eyes,  from  Windermere  Road  or  Fellside,  how  the 
smoke  from  the  household  chimneys  hangs  as  a pall  over  the  town 
on  calm  days  and  nights.  Sometimes  you  can  even  feel  it  in  your  lungs 
down  town.  Public  opinion  is  growing  that  this  should  not  be  so. 


Public  Swimming  Baths. 

The  Minister  requires  me  to  furnish  particulars  about  public  swim- 
ming baths.  The  only  one  in  the  Borough  is  owned  and  managed  by 
Kendal  Corporation.  It  is  filled  with  fresh  water  from  the  public 
mains,  and  is  then  continuously  circulated  through  filters  and 
thoroughly  chlorinated.  Major  structural  alterations  have  recently  been 
carried  out. 

Pet  Animals  Act,  1951. 

Two  shops  were  licensed.  No  particular  difficulties  were  encountered 
in  supervision. 


Pests  Act,  1949. 

During  the  year  1,443  premises  were  surveyed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  70  premises  were  found  to  be  infested  by  rats  or  mice  and 
70  were  treated  by  the  department.  1,642  visits  were  made;  54  com- 
plaints were  also  investigated. 
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National  Assistance  Act,  1948. 

Section  47  — Compulsory  Removal. 

No  Court  Orders  were  sought  during  the  year,  but  two  cases  were 
under  constant  supervision. 

Such  cases  are  extremely  distressing  to  deal  with  and  the  course 
of  compulsory  removal  is  reserved  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  a last 
resort  when  all  other  methods  of  help  have  failed.  Sometimes  it  is 
very  hard  to  decide  what  is  really  in  the  best  interests  of  the  patient. 

A special  conference  was  held  during  1961  with  the  Welfare  Author- 
ity to  see  what  more  could  be  done  to  prevent  people  from  getting 
into  such  difficulties.  Home-help  services,  hostels,  and  partial  depend- 
ency schemes  may  meet  some  of  the  problems.  I hope  that  the  harsh 
step  of  compulsory  removal  will  be  less  needed  as  time  goes  by.  It 
is  so  often  tantamount  to  a death  warrant. 


Public  Mortuary  and  Post-mortem  Rooms. 

Public  Health  Act , 1936.  Section  198. 

Your  Council  do  not  provide  any  public  mortuaries  or  post-mortem 
rooms.  Adequate  facilities  are  available  at  the  Westmorland  County 
Hospital  in  Kendal  by  arrangement. 


Burial  Grounds. 

Your  municipal  cemetery  at  Parkside  Road  is  maintained  in  a 
creditable  state.  The  one  in  Castle  Street  gives  trouble  from  time  to 
time : it  is  rarely  used  and  the  chapel  is  semi-derelict,  headstones  have 
deteriorated,  and  the  grass  is  difficult  to  keep  in  proper  order.  I wish 
it  could  be  closed. 

Although  there  may  not  be  any  actual  public  health  risks,  I find  it 
rather  distasteful  to  see  various  burial  grounds  and  cemeteries  neg- 
lected around  Kendal.  It  is  the  living  who  cause  the  public  health 
nuisances,  not  the  dead.  I wish  all  these  decrepit  burial  grounds  could 
be  tidied  up  and  laid  out  pleasantly  like  the  fine  example  set  by 
Kendal  Parish  Church. 


Laboratory  Services. 

The  Public  Health  Laboratory  Service  establishments  at  Preston 
and  Carlisle  now  serve  this  area.  It  is  not  quite  so  convenient  as  our 
old  arrangement  at  the  Westmorland  County  Hospital,  Kendal,  but 
no  doubt  we  shall  learn  to  live  with  this  further  example  of  regionalisa- 
tion. 
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In  fact  I was  particularly  grateful  to  Dr.  Robertson,  the  Director 
of  the  Preston  Laboratory,  and  his  staff,  during  1962,  for  all  the  help 
they  gave  us  with  controlling  our  small  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in 
Kendal.  The  motor-car  and  the  M6  motorway  quickly  brought  them 
within  reach,  and  it  was  a great  comfort  to  me  to  see  the  whole 
resources  of  the  national  Public  Health  Laboratory  Service  ranged 
up  behind  them  if  need  be. 

Byelaws. 

Byelaws  on  public  health  matters  are  in  force  with  regard  to : — 

Public  Slaughterhouses. 

Smoke  Abatement. 

Building. 

Food  Handling. 
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APPENDIX  A 

LABORATORY  EXAMINATION  OF  PUBLIC  WATER 

SUPPLIES 


Nature  of  Test 

Standards 

Max. 

Town’s 

Main. 

Pr.  coli  count  37°C  . . 

3-10 

0 

Faecal  coli/strep 

Date  Sampled  last  . . 

5-11*63 

Character 

— 

Clear 

Reaction 

— 

7- 4 

Ammonical  Nitrogen 

•041 

• 01 

Albuminoid  Nitrogen 

• 066 

• 01 

Total  Solids 

1000 

7° 

( Total 

3°° 

90 

Hardness  < Carbonate 

- — ■ 

25 

( Non-Carb. 



65 

Chlorides 

3° 

12 

Nitrates 

1 

0 • 1 

Nitrites 

— 

— 

0.2  Absorbed . . 

1 

•85 

Heavy  Metals 

— 

Rainfall  24  hours 

— 

Nil 

Date  Sampled 

— 

6.1 1.62 

Laboratory 

Lancaster 

Chemical  analyses  expressed  in  parts  per  million. 
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